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I] n’appartient qu’a la liberté deconnaitre la verité et dela 
dire. Quiconque est géné, ou par ce qu’il doit a ses 
maitres ou par ce qu’il .oit & son corps, est forcé au 
silence ; s’il est fasciné par l’esprit de parti, il ne de- 
vient que organe des erreurs.—Histoire du Parlement— 
Ivant Propos. 








A LETTER FROM MR. BROWNSON* 
Boston, May 9, 1843. 

Dear Sir—I should like the numbers of 
the Pathfinder from the beginning. I like 
the spirit and general character of your pa- 
per very much. It is free, frank, independ- 
ent, manly, and does you great credit. To 
some of your doctrines, however, I do not 
quite assent. Nevertheless, I wish you all 
prosperity, and should be glad to help you 
onward, in any way in my power. 

But, my dear sir, since you have become 
a confirmed Fourierist,t | wish to have a 
little talk with you, especially since in no- 
ticing from time to time my own position, 
you do not seem to me to be quite just to 
me. I make no complaint; but I do not 
wish to be misapprehended by one for 
whom I have the unfeigned respect that I 
have for the editor of the Pathfinder. 

You seem perpetually charging me with 
narrow and one-sided views. In this I 
think you are wrong ; and a little more in- 
timate acquaintance with me would con- 
vince you of the fact, I am satisfied that 
this is the case ; because I do not find that 
in criticising me, you suggest any views 
which I had not previously taken, and rare- 
ly any which I have not myself expressed. 
Before we accuse any one of coming short 
of the truth, we ought to be sure that we do 
not come short of his actual views in our 
understanding of them. I refer now to 
your remarks on my article on Universal 
History. The view which you say I do 
not take, lay in my mind when writing the 
article, and I had supposed was so distinct- 
ly implied in the whole design and scope of 
the article, and so expressly stated in sev- 
eral passages that no one could mistake it ; 
and | am not a little surprised to find you 
overlooking it. The fact of antagonism in 
the actual condition of mankind, I begin by 
assuming. I suppose it so obvious to eve- 
ry body that there is no need of expressly 
recognizing it. I attempt to show that it 
has no foundation in the original of things, 
and therefore that when the creation is in 
its normal state, there is no antagonism.— 
Now, why did I speak of a normal state, if 
I did not recognize an unormal state? I 
attempt also to refute the Optimism of Cou- 
sin, and to show that the whole past move- 
ment of Humanity has not been in accord- 
ance with the law of order, that there have 
been crimes in the history of the race. Now 
how reconcile this with the statement of a 
ground for union, peace, harmony in the 
Original of all things, save on the hypothe- 
sis of a disorderly and profane movement of 
individuals and the race. 

The evil there is in individuals and so- 


. ciety, does not spring from an Original Du- 


ality, but from a secondary duality. It 
consists in our loss of unity, and attempting 
to live in duality, that is to say, in multi- 
plicity alone. Its remedy is in attaining to 
unity, which shall convert the duality into 
a Trinity, that isyin attaining to unity in 
multiplicity, and multiplicity in unity, 
which gives us at once unity and univer- 
sality. This is my doctrine, and I do not 
see that you suggest any thing that goes 
beyond it. If you will turn to my’ essay 
on the Community System, inthe Februa- 
ry number of the Democratic Review, I 











been written with this thought. 

In remarking on my essay on Democra- 
cy and Liberty, you say I do not seem to 
have gone to the root of the matter. What 
matter? Have I not gone to the root of 
the matter I was discussing? . You ought 
to criticise an article in reference to the de- 
sign of the writer in writing it. I should 
hardly suppose that after the much I have 
written that it could be necessary for. me 
to say that I do not regard the state as the 
great and only agent of working out the 
social condition | am seeking. I require, 
in my theory, four terms: the Church, the 
State, the Community or Phalanx, and the 
Family. Isee no way of working out the 
reforms we need without the active pres- 
ence of all four. My one-sidedness con- 
sists solely, 1 apprehend, in my unwilling- 
ness to sacrifice any one of them. You 
will pardon me, if I say that you and my 
friends the Fourierists, seem disposed to 
sacrifice all but the third ;{ and it is you,in- 
stead of me, who are one-sided, narrow and 
partial. 

In organizing the state, I adopt the 
views of Mr. Calhoun. The state is essen- 
tial, and so far as that is concerned, I de- 
mand and seek for guaranties. But I do 
not believe when I have got the State, a la 
Calhoun, that I have got all; nor does Mr. 
Calhoun himself; but I hold it a capital de- 
fect in him, not as a statesman, but as a 
complete man, that he contemplates very 
little action for the melioration of mankind, 
save through the State. But I can labor 
for the state, without ceasing to be achurch 
man, or without overlooking other modes 
and forms of organization. 1 think you are 
in danger of underrating the state and po- 
litical action. 

To pass from politics to religion. I be- 
lieve Lcomprehend your view of the church. 
I read very attentively the London Pha- 
lanx, which I regard as a very able publi- 
cation. But I do not agree with you.— 
The Fourier Catholicism is based on pan- 
theism, unless I have entirely ‘misappre- 
hended it.§ The church in which I believe 
does not grow out of human nature, is not 
founded by Providence by his action in and 
through human nature, but by the gracious 
extra-mundane intervention of Providence 
for man. If I understand Fourierism, it 
recognizes Providence only in the fixed, the 
permanent, and the necessary, in universal 
and necessary principles, which is to deny 
Providence, and to fall into pantheism. 

Moreover, according to your view, the 
church has really failed, and there has been 
no Church of God since the first forty years 
of our era.|| This, as a Christian, I cannot 
admit. Christ promised to be with the 
church always unto the end of the world. 
To say that he has failed in this promise-is 
tantamount to rejecting him altogether.— 
To say that the church, since the destruc- 
tion of the Jewish Church, has been cor- 
rupt or deficient, is to deny the whole su- 
pernatural character of the gospel dispen- 
sation. Now, as I believe in its supernat- 
ural character, as I believe in Jesus as the 
Sov of God, as God with us, and that he 
founded the church as the ground and pil- 
lar of the truth, I cannot believe it has 
failed, nor suffer myself to talk of it as in- 
adequate to our wants. I cannot set in judg- 
ment on it, for it is my judge, and I am 
bound to obey it. Iam suresthis is not 
Fourierism. 

You are wrong in classing me with the 
Puseyites. Till within the last three weeks 





think you will perceive that it must have | 


‘IT had never read a single publication of the 
Oxford Divines. Iam reading the Tracts 
for the Times, but thus far I dislike them 
exceedingly. I do not agree with their 
authors that the Anglican Church is Catho- 
lie, or a branch of the Catholic Church, 
nor that the church in communion with the 
See of Rome is heretical and schismatic.— 
The English Church is protestant and 
schismatic. It is insular, and its claims to 
Catholicity are ridiculous.. 

You say that I have reproduced the old 
Catholic doctrines of apostolic succession, 
&c. I am inclined to think that you have 
not attended sufficiently to the Doctrine of 
Life, and of the solidarity of the race, to do 
me full justice on these points. The 
church has always contended for the true 
faith, and established the most appropriate 
discipline fer the time ; but it has not al- 
ways given us through its doctors the true 
philosophy of the faith, or of the discipline. 
Now, in adopting its faith and discipline I do 
not adopt its philosophy. 1 have applied 
to its interpretation a new philosophy, and 
therefore, when I affirm its doctrines, it is 
with a significance its doctors have not al- 
ways given them. I do not hold that the 
life can be transmitted only by the laying 
on of the hands of the Bishop. Apostolic 
succession does not, therefore, with me 
necessarily imply episcopal succession.— 
The distinction is important, and leads to 
grand results. The spiritual communica 
bility and transmissibility of life, through 
€ommunion of man with man, and of gene- 
ration with generation, as deyeloped in my 
letter to Dr. Channing, plays a very import- 
ant part in my theory of the church, and 
brings all within its pale who have in space 
and time had communion with those who 
originally communed with Christ. In de- 
veloping my doctrines, if you wish to dome 
justice, you "must not leave out of view 
this doctrine, which you will find implied, 
but nowhere stated in any of the writings 
of the church. By means of this doctrine 
I am able to escape-what Has been regard- 
ed as objectionable in the teachings or dog- 
mas of the church, even while admitting 
the authority of the church.‘ 

But in speaking ofthe church, we must 
beware how we condemn it, because it has 
not as yet accomplished its whole work. 
It has not yet done its work, but it is doing 
it as fast as possible, and when it shall no 
longer have to struggle for its very exist- 
ence, as it has had to do since the rise of 
protestantism, in consequence of the su- 
premacy which protestantism secured to 
the temporal power, it will reassume, with 
fresh vigor, its work.of social amelioration. 
Instead, then, of looking for a church to 
come, I accept the church that is, and la- 
bor to effect the well being of the race 
through its agency. My great objection to 
Fourier is his rejection of the church, and 
his sustaining. a new church, founded not 
upon the word of God, but upon his individ- 
ual interpretation ofthat word. 

You will forgive me for troubling you 
with this long letter. 1 have wished to 
draw your attention especially to certain 
points which I ‘deem important. 

O. A. B. 





*We are not certain that this letter was intend- 
ed for publication, but as Mr. Brownson conceives 
that we have not fully represented his views, we 
prefer that he should state his own position for 
himself. Let us say, however, that having read 
his various publications, we have attempted to 
present him to our readers with as much, fairness 
and precision as our limited command of language 





would permit. It isa singular fact in the history 
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of our correspondent’s mind, that he is always shift- | aon-resistant and patient principles, acquired du- 


ing his point of vision and always insisting that he 
stands in the same place. 

+We are not willing to be called by the name 
« Fourierists ;” for though we entirely approve of 
many of his principles, though we consider his 
discoveries of ** universal analogy,” *¢ attractive la- 
bor,” and the “organization of industry,” among 
the profoundest discoveries of any time, putting 
him on a level at least with such men as Bacen and 
Newton, we think it improper to give the name of 
any man to a system of truth, and especially to a 
universal system. Fourier himself was too great 
a man to wish to give his name to any of his dis- 
coveries, and was always indignant when his more 
enthusiastic disciples made use of ‘* Fourierism” 
as a term ofdesignation for his doctrines. Again, 
while we greatly admire Fourier, we are not wil- 
ling to follow him in all his suggestions. 

{Certainly we must request our correspondent 
to read the works of Fourier before he undertakes 
tocriticise them. It is not true, that Fourier pro- 
poses to dispense with either the church, the 
state, or the family. As to the church, he teaches 
no new system of theology, no new methods of 
organization, but contents himself with allowing 
individuals to choose their religion for themselves, 
under the light tnat each may have, with the con- 
viction, however, that a unity of interests, aided 
by unitary education, would soon lead to unity of 
religious faith and practice. If ever the true 
church do come, it will spring up under the in- 
fluences of unionin the material interests of the 
human race. In regard, in the second place, to 
the State, Fourier is so tar from wishing to dis- 
pense with it, that he shows the only principles 
upon which a true state can be organized. With 
a wisdom that to us surpasses that of all other 
statesmen, he begins the organization of the state 
by the organization of the household and town- 
ship, according to a theory which may be regard- 
ed as a scientific expression ot our loose and in- 
complete doctrine of state rights. He founds the 
state right principle, and the doctrine of concur- 
rent majorities, upon the actual basis of nature, 
upon the law of geaus and species, or groups and 
series, which prevails throughout the universe.— 
Then, as it respects the family, Fourier recognizes 
it as founded upon one of the fundamental radical 
passions ofthe human mind. Mr. Brownson hasbe- 
fore asserted that Fourier proposed tointerfere with 
the famiiy relation, and has been corrected—why 
does he repeat the objection? Itis true, that the 
great French philosopher does not look upon the 
family relation.as the only one of which human 
nature 1s capable, nor as the most important, al- 
thovgh he has demonstrated its appropriate func- 
tion and true place in the growth of society. 

QWhich he most certainly has. Pantheism con- 
founds God with the Universe, while Fourier 
makes these essentially distinct. He believes, 
however, in the universality of Providence, i. e. 
that God is every where present impressing laws 
upon matter and controlling its action. He may 
be wrong in his metaphysics, without being wrong 
in his more general philosophical and associative 
principles. : 

||We believe, on the contrary, that there have 
been many Christian churches, but that these have 
been exclusive, partial, fragmentary and imper- 
fect, yet that each in its sphere has foreshadowed 
some function or phase of the universal and unita- 
ry church which will come in the fulness of time. 
We deny no church ; we accept all churches; but 
we Criticise all, and accept each one only so far as 
itis Catholic. What is exclusive or negative in 
each, is wrong. What is affirmative is, in a cer- 
tain sense, true. Christ has been with his church, 
but in his broken not his glorified body. 

ALL that we know of this doctrine of Life, is de- 
rivee trom the writings of Leroux, with which in 
some degree we aecord, but we have not now the 
space to say how far and with what modifications. 


A DEFENCE OF SLAVERY. 


We insert the following article, which 
comes from one whom we consider among 
the profoundest thinkers of the day, be- 
cause it is original and striking. We sus- 
pend all remarks upon it until we shall 
have heard again from the author. 

To the Editor of the Pathfinder. 

Sin :—If I correctly understand the principles 
on which the Pathfinder is conducted, its pages 
are open to all sincere and temperate communica- 
tions, which treat of the present condition and fu- 
ture destiny of man, no matter how widely the 
writers of them may differ from yourself in doubt- 
ful matters of opinion. Allow me then, to offer 
you the subjoined remarks, which by most journals 
**north of the Potomac,” would be considered con- 
traband of publication. 

It is seldom that I teel called upon to trouble 
the public with the operations of my own mind, 
orto atall interfere with the onward progress of 
action or sentiment ; and this, because of certain 














ring a serious experience of many years duration. 
There are, however, a few topics of comparatively 
recent origin, and most radical in their character, 
the careless or even the untrembling discussion of 
whick, in journals or at meetings, interrupts my 
passive quietude. Among these, as you may sup- 
pose, the question of Black Slavery holds a con- 
spicuous place ; it being one with which modern 
democracy must needs'grapple,and perhaps destroy 
itself in the conclusion. Ina word, I regard this 
topic as one about which the more ardent of social- 
ists and politiciansare just now strongly tempted 
to blunder egregriously, and thereby greatly to im- 
pede the mission of the democratic spirit. 

In a late number of your paper, you have boldly 
adopted and advocated the honest, off-hand, and so 
to speak, contagious views of Black Slavery, which 
there is much reason to believe prevail extensively 
inthe northern states. I will not undertake to 





disprove those views. My object at this time, is 
merely to suggest a few considerations, which can- 
did inquirers should take into account in their 
reasonings with themselves, I will not argue sys- 
tematically against ** Abolition,” because it is not 
sustained by argument. It is not properly a debate- 
able subject, for it exists among us only asa sort of 
local baptism of mind. That which is believed 
in common by a population as an opinion of course, 
is beyond the direct reach of external reasoning 
power, and can be affected only by inducing self. 
reflection. In Italy and Spain every man isa Ro- 
man ,Catholic, and believes, socially and_politi- 
cally as well as religiously, in accordance with 
such matter-of-course faith. All nations and sec- 
tions of ‘nations, are severally characterised by 
circumscribed castes of effort and opinion, against 
which it is hopeless to argue. For example, 
throughout New England there is to be ebserved a 
uniformity of peculiar sentiment and deportment, 
which has gradually accumulated for many long 
years, and may now well be regarded as impene- 
trable to argumentative arts. It is curious tore- 
flect how much of every man’s Opinion, of every 
man’s faith, has this communal foundation. Few 
men are really free, or capable of reasoning with 
others ; but all do occasionally and correctly reflect. 
Proceed we then with our suggestions. 


Ist. ‘* Abolition” ts a sectional prejudice. 

The great civilized world is now everywhere 
very democratic : to me it also seems everywhere 
about equally, though differently so. The demo- 
cratic principle—which by the way, implies indi- 
vidual independence or self-sufficiency, and social 
intercourse only by mutual agreement,—is evident- 
ly rife in France and in England, and yet compati- 
ble with monarchical institutions; from this 
we conclude and correctly, that their democ- 
racy is not pure. In New England there is 
much of the modern popular spirit, but strangely 
compatible with avast amount of presbyterian- 
clerical bias and domination. In our middie states 
the taint of the democratic current has been money 
making ; politics has been a business or trade, and 
the lawsa matter of traffic; but the New Eng- 
land bias is now creeping over this section of 
the Union. It is then plain, that democracy-is no 
where pure; nowhere free from adulteration with 
more or less of the old-world notions of right and 
wrong. So impure, and so impetuous have the 
streams of public sentiment b.come of late, that 
extrardinary coolness and self-possession are indis- 
pensable alike to the christian and the philosopher. 
It has come to pass, that every sound thinking 
man must try, in serious privacy, the inclinations 
of his mind by the strictest tests of truth and tree- 
dom. Does a current opinion captivate us? it is 
well to examine it impartially, and know that it 
has become indeed our own, and not merely a 
neighbor’s or the public’s hobby. Is a mana dem- 
ocrat ? let him not trust to vague similitude with 
his democratic associates, but look deep within 
himself. Nay,it is manifestly right to be very 
distrustful of the force of fashion and the poison 
of example. If indeed we knew that democracy 
were in any place pure, we might go to that place 
and there freely yield to the current of popular sen- 











timent ; but that Utopia is not yet to be fourd. We 


here in New York, are within the scope of two 
powerful moral currents,—that from ‘the distant 
east, through old England, which is the stream of 
modern civilization and involves the general ten- 
dencies of democracy, and that from New England, 
which may be termed the presbyterian,—conse- 
quently we are in danger, despite all complacent 
notions of sagacity, of becoming at once the vo- 
teries and the victims of a badly contaminated de- 
mocracy. As far as TI have yet been able toana- 
lyze the democratic principle, it seems to be simply 
destructive in character. It is destructive of all 
the old fictions in society,and,will,as it ought,level 
them with the ground; more than this it cannot 
do, and must not attempt ; the construction of the 
new world, or second temple, is for other and far 
holier power to accomplish. Democracy is but a 
middle stage of social being, exactly as John 
Baptist, who instituted democratic personality ; 
while he denounced all who had been before him, 
he could but prepare the way for a far greater than 
himself. But the honesty and simplicity of the 
democratic baptism is here interfered with bya 
transverse current of mixed destruction and con- 
struction—destruction not solely of the old fictions, 
but of sound natural things ; and construction not 
of the new temple, but the propping up of an out 
house of the old. If then, we needlessly adopt 
the peculiar democracy in which we happen to 
live and breathe, we will certainly be led into er- 
ror and grievous wrong. 


2d. The democratic erahas evolved Black Slavery. 

I cannot regard Black Slavery as one of those 
fictions, which it is the province and intent of the 
democratic spirit to destroy. If it bea fiction or 
human institution, it is certainly not a very old 
one ; its beginning and not its terminus 1s in the 
fulness of the democratic havoc. This discrim- 
inate species of slavery, seems to my mind to have 
come in obedience to the democratic uncovering 
of the long obscured reality of man, and in no way 
indicates identity with the old tory institutions. 
The aristocratic world has éver claimed and main- 
tained indiscriminate and wholly baseless slavery. 
It has fixed subordination and menial servitude 
upon amerely contingent humility ; which prin- 
ciple is manifestly congenial with, and necessary 
to the working together of its spurious machinery. 
The old, anti-democratic despotism is very con- 
sistently adverse to Black Slavery, because it inter- 
feres with, and in the end may completely super- 
cede indiscriminate or e¢ontingent slavery. De- 
mocracy must oppose the old servitude ; 1t cannot 
tolerate vassalage in any disguise, but in itself and 
alone it is not inconsistent with discriminate or 
classific servitude. 

Strange truly, if America and Black Slavery 
caine into connected manifestation, without excel- 
lent purpose of Heaven, and deep consistency in 
their meanings. America has been and still is, 
significantly denominated the New World ; and 
this I understand to express'a great moral as well 
as natural fact, Every institution peculiar to 
America seems to me consecrated, if not to present 
and manifest liberty, yet to some future and glori- 
ous developement thereof—if not to indiscriminate 
democracy, yet to discrimate christianity. The 
confusion and universalism of the former contrast, 
profoundly with election and separation incidental 
to the latter ; and toward this the ingenuous and 
the enlightened must ever lean. I cannot recog- 
nise any blemishes on this side of the earth, save 
certain elongations of European absurdities which, 
under a sort of hot-house cultivation, full plainly 
betray their exotic natures. Black Slavery it may 


be, is as natural as it is indigenous in America, - 


and seems to be the first and cruder workings of 
the holy laws of discrimination and separation in 
the old and corrupt body of humanity. What! one 
might urge to an abolitionist, shall it never be that 
good and evil, truth and error, shall depart from 
each other ? Shall confusion reign for ever ? 
But such questioning comes of democratic infirmity. 
3d. Black Slavery is not an institution, but a 
development. 

We may be easily deceived by the term institu- 

tion. That Black Slavery isa human fiction, and 





has been perversely instituted in modern society, 
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does not clearly appear. Indiscriminate slavery, 
or the subjugation of men because of some sutrep- 
titious formulary of law, is indeed an institution, 
but black servitude is natural, and, names aside, 
unavoidable. A free black isa contradiction in 
terms. Why is this? Simply because of some 
moral as well as natural difference—for there can- 
not be one without the other—between the white 
and black races ; whereby the black is in perpetual 
inferiority, whether nominally free or otherwise. 
It is palpably untrue that mere darkness of com- 
plexion has occasioned the subserviance of the ne- 
gto to the white race ; such externality is but a 
trivial concomitant of much more important con- 
siderations. It is of no sort of consequence by what 
particular feature or features the servile race sug- 
gest tofree observation differently from the su- 
preme ; the existing relation of the two, is found- 
ed on noconventionalism. The two races are evi- 
dently not participants of the same general unit 
of humanity, and seem to affect each other very 
much as collective truth and collective error do 
in the moral world Every man knows that error 
could not abide unless by virtue of some close si- 
militude to truth, and he also knows that the form- 
er must ever be in subordination to the latter.— 
There is manifestly much of this natural demon- 
stration of moral principles going on in the world ; 
even the scheme of abolition 1s but coincident with 
a peculiar confusion of truth and error, in philoso- 
phy as well as politics, characterizing this late 
democratic age. In this confusion consists the 
worst of adultery, even its extreme or consumma- 
tion. To me, the natural demonstrations are in 
all cases fully as sacred as the moral ones, and 
should by no means be lost sight of “ until all be 
fulfilled.” We may be assured that nature is in 
every part plethoric of lofty significance, not one 
Jot or one tittle of which shall fail of final and tri- 
umphant vindication for wisdom and glory. The 
selection, under Abraham ot the Jewish race to 
represent or naturally demonstrate the church of 
God, was of this same developement character.— 
A Jew was not neccessarily an angel, neither was 


a Gentile a demon : all individual right and wrong | 


was irrespective of the types ; nevertheless, Moses 
did perfectly right in sedulously cultivating the 
natural demonstration, and acting precisely as if 
it were a reality. The natural Jew was not blessed 
of course, nor the natural Gentile cursed of course, 
but the representative relation of a blessed and 
cursed people was instructively preserved between 
them. It is just so with the white and black 
races of men in this our time ; the natural or rep- 
resentative relation between the true and the false, 
the lordly and the base, is worthy of all respect, 
and must be venerated rather than denounced, 
by every enlightened mind. 
4th Labor is the natural or demonstrative aspect 
of the original curse. 
Labour—business exertion is not now, asit never 
has been, an equally diffused imposition. It has 
always appertained toa class; a wrong and very 
indefinite class indeed, for which the old aristo- 
cratic priuciples are responsible, but still to a 
limited and humble class. Now, the only mistake 
in this consists in the substitution of a fiction for 
areality. <« Attractive labour’ and * voluntary 
servitude’’ are gross democratic absurdities. Labor 
is, by the original law of its being, the very crite- 
rion of the repulsive and the offensive toman. The 
world never will be regenerated ; society never 
will come into perfect organization, until labor 
shall be recognized as emphatically the anathema 
of God’s vengeance. Ido not believe that any 
system of artificial association can permanently 
diffuse and commingle capital and labor; they 
will separate, and the former will preside over the 
latter. Capital is now false, and so is labor, but 
they respectively represent immensely important 
realities. The eventual and entire severance of 
the joyous and the elegant from the onerous and 
the mean, is essential to the perfect development 
of each, and therefore indispensable for the eternal 
constitution of social humanity. Distressing con- 
fusion and littleness, both moral and natural, must 
obtain where this doctrine is disregarded. We 
shall never be able to think clearly, nor act rightly, 














until the great principles of severance and depart- | If we pass from the material to the so- 


ure do their holy work upon the existing demo- | 
cratic chaos. 

Democracy is evidently venturing upon danger- 
ous ground, when it pounces upon natural or de- 
monstrative things; it then stands where it ought 
not. There are plenty of the remnants of the 
old aristocratic fictions yet every where scorning 
its power, which it overlooks, and thereby tacitly 
sanctions, by unworthily aiming at the destruction 
of a manifest work of wisdom. On this subject 
of Black Slavery, northern democracy runs mad ; 
and strangely enough becomes an associate and 
kindly power with toryism itself. Is it true—is it 
possible that this incongruous union aims at the 
postponement of the advent of christianity ? 
Must it be that the long suffering and persevering 
spirit of Reform will yet repent its deeds, and do 
battle against the last consequence of its own ex- 
ertions? These are thoughts calculated to agitate 
totears. The entire question is truly great. It is 
the most vitally important topic which time has 
yet brought forth, for the consideration of saint or 
sinner; it willseverely try not only our constitution- 
al or political existence,but the worth and strength 
of democracy itself. In a word, it isa final ques- 
tion. 

I had intended to allude to the practical opera- 
tion of slavery in the southern states, and to com- 
pare this with the like operation of the old fash- 
ioned servitude in the northern states and Europe, 
but the undue length of this letter will not permit. 
Your indulgence, however, may induce me to 
pursue the subject at a future date. J.C. 


THE SOCIAL PATHFINDER. 


TRANSLATION OF FOURIER’S 
WRITINGS. 


It is our intention to give a weekly trans- 
lation of a few pages from the works of 
Charles Fourier, selecting those parts which 
are the least scientific and abstruse, so that 
the general reader may have an idea of the 
manner in which that great genius treats 

















the question of social progress. We will 
commence by a translation of his principal 
work, which was published in 1822.— 
Omitting now such parts only as may be 
deemed too abstruse for cusory reading. 
The Science of Domestic and Agricultural 
Association. By CHartes Fourrer. 
INTRODUCTION. 

Contrary to the common practice of those 
who make discoveries, and who are gener- 
ally more or less inclined to exaggerate the 
importance of their science, I will endeavor 
to throw a veil over the chief beauties of 
mine, unveil them by degrees, and treat the 
reader as an occulist would treat a patient 
who had just been relieved from a film or 
cataract on the sight, and who could there- 
fore only be gradually exposed to the full 
light of the sun. 

The association of domestic and agricul- 
tural interests is pregnant with the most 
gigantic and magnificent results. The 
arithmetical calculations, and the rigorous 
demonstrations of science which support 
the truth of these results, will hardly pre- 
vent the picture of so many social improve- 
ments from appearing fanciful to those who 
have been accustomed to nothing but the 
miserable realities of the present state of 
society. 

For instance, to say that the present 
amount of wealth might be trebled in few 
years by associate industry, so that the 
yearly produce of France, which is now 
estimated at 180 millions sterling (4 1-2 
milliards) might be raised to 520 millions 
yearly, would only raise a general exclama- 
tion of impossibility and visonary specula- 
tion, and yet it will be fully proved to the 
most incredulous, if they only take the 
trouble to examine fairly, that such is the 
real fact, and that so far from being an ex- 
aggeration of fancy, these gigantic results 
are rather under than over-rated. 





cial results, we shall find that they are not 
less prodigious, and the incredulity of those 
who are unacquainted with the advantages 
of association, will probably be increased, 
when we state that the strife and bicker- 
ings of party politics will be gradually neu- 
tralized as the jarring interests of society 
are progressively absorbed in the superior 
unity of combination. All party factions 
will be speedily conciliated when once the 
principles of association are practically in- 
troduced, but until these principles are 
properly understood, it will be truly impos- 
sible to conciliate the opposite interests of 
political parties. 

This extraordinary result of social con- 
cord will be produced by the generation of 
new interests in society, and more particu- 
larly by the confusion of all parties when 
they become conscious of the ignorance 
and the sophistry with which philosophy has 
obscured the minds of men during the last 
three thousand years, in persuading them 
that poverty and slavery were the natural 
destiny of humanity upon earth ; and all 
this sophistry has been palmed upon socie- 
ty because philosophers have been too blind 
or too careless to seek for the laws of na- 
ture concerning human society and associa- 
tive harmony. 

Those arbitrary sciences which have so 
long deceived mankind, are commonly call- 
ed metaphysics, politics, moralism, and econ- 
omism. (I say moralism, and not moral 
science, for nothing can be more laudable 
than the precepts of morality, but moralism 
or the spirit of sophistical controversy con- 
cerning moral duty is as injurious to real 
science as the other three branches of arbi- 
trary speculation. Moralism has become 
the most contradictory of the four, since 
its votaries have endeavored to conciliate 
the love of truth with the practice of mer- 
cantile fraud : 

‘« Serpentes avibus geminetur, tigribus agni.” 

St. Chrysostome thought a merchant 
could not possibly be agreeable in the eyes 
of God. In his time the speculations of 
moralists were not disgraced by lauding the 
infamous deceptions of mercantile schemers ; 
they were merely sophistical without abet- 
ting the falsehoods of competition and its 
legions. Butto return to the four arbitrary 
sciences.) These four sciences fall at once 
and together before the new science of as- 
sociation, which they have always attempt- 
ed to condemn a priori by insinuating that 
social happiness was too beautiful ever to 
be realized. At last, however, the general 
illusion is dispelled, and the principles of 
association are fully discovered in all their 
details. The work of social regeneration 
depends chiefly upon a very simple combi- 
nation, which may be called corporate or- 
ganization, in series of industrial groups 
regularly contrasted and intermingled in 
their functions ; or more briefly, passiunal 
corporation and attractive industry. It will 
be seen that association cannot be pratically 
effected on any other basis. 

The points to be examined, then, are,— 

1. Whether or not the organization of 
passional corporations is the true basis of 
association and attractive industry. 

2. What are the methods which the ad- 
versaries of association oppose to this gen- 
eral law of organization. 

3. Whether or not this is the only mode 
of conciliating the interests of all classes ; 
whether or not it would produce the follow- 
ing advantages amongst thousands of oth- 
ers :— 

1. The art of rendering industry attrac- 
tive even for those who are least accustom- 
ed to labor, such as savages and fashionable 
idlers. 

2. The threefold increase of real wealth. 

3. The complete absorption of revolu- 
tionary principles. 
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4. The acquisition of wealth by the| 
practice of truth and virtue, which only 
lead to poverty and contempt in the present 
state of society. 

The classification of groups contrasted 
in series is the method which the Creator 
has adopted in the distribution of the uni- 
verse and in all the distinctions of class, 
order, genus, species, variety, &c. in the 
animal, the mineral, and the vegetable 
kingdoms of this globe. According tothe 
laws of unity which govern all nature, this 
method ought to be applied to human so- 
ciety, and the problem of association is 
solved by discovering the means of its ap- 
plication. 

It cannot be said, therefore, that I am 
proposing a method which is absolutely un- 
known ; I limit myself strictly to that 
which is adopted by God in all the works 
of Nature. This I hope, will be sufficient 
to obtain a conditional degree of confidence 
until the principles of association are more 
clearly developed. 

Being obliged to satisfy different classes 
of readers, and guard against the piracy of 
plagiarism, I have been reduced to the ne- 
cessity of adopting some irregularities of 
method, which may appear strange until 
they are explained. In the first place I] 
have adopted a very modest but inadequate 
title. This book ought, in regular form, to 
have been called The Theory of Universal 
Unity. This science has been slightly 
touched upon by Sir Isaac Newton, who 
has partially explained one of its branches, 
but, as my countrymen, the French, have 
been already inundated with systems pro- 
fessing to explain the unity of the Universe, 
they would condemn the book from its mere 
title, if it announced a discovery concerning 
which they have so often been deceived.— 
The innumerable works of sophists have 
generated suspicion in the minds of the 
public, and this suspicion will necessarily 
fall upon the real discovery, and therefore, 
| purposely suppress the real title of my 
science, and confine myself to the announce- 
ment of an inferior branch of universal 
harmony, i. e. domestic association. 

I have given a double introduction to this 
work ; the first for people of a frivolous 
nature like the French; the second for 
those of a serious character, such as that 
of the English nation. 






































The English people merit particular at- 
tention in this case, for two reasons : In | 


and only introduced gradually to the light 
of the sun. 

It is absolutely necessary to dwell at con- 
siderable length upon preparatory instruc- 
tions, for the first thing to be effected is the 
total ruin of all arbitrary sciences relating 
to the policy of individualised society. It 
is necessary to remodel the judgment, and 
forget many of those sophisms which have 
hitherto reigned predominant. 

Nothing can be more startling at first 
than the idea of associating 300 families of 
unequal rank and fortune, when it is noto- 
riously impossible to associate even three 
different families, much less 300. 

It is very true that three families could 
not possibly be associated in harmony. I 
who am intimately acquainted with the 
science of association in all its degrees, 
after studying it for more than twenty years, 
do not hesitate to affirm that the lowest de- 
gree of associative harmony is not applica- 
ble to any number less than thirty families. 
But any number of families (not individu- 
als) from 40 to 300 may be advantageously 
associated in domestic harmony. To ex- 
plain the principles of ascience so new and 
apparently incomprehensible, it is first ne- 
cessary to expose the evils of the present 
system, and rid the mind of those erroneous 
opinions and false doctrines which now 
govern society. 
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Of the writing of books, saith Solomon, there i8 BO end, 


which is true of such as are written tono end.”—Lord 
Coke. 








Past and Present, by Thomas Carlyle.— 

Boston, Little & Brown. 1843. 

We have been more pleased with this 
work,than any that Mr. Carlyle has written. 
It is far more satisfactory than any of his 
previous works. He does not present him- 
self, as heretofore, in the aspect of a mere 
critic of what has been and is, but as the 
prophet of what will be. The greater 
part of this book as of his former works it 
is true, is negative, i. e. it shows us what 
is wrong in existing society, but thank 
Heaven, unlike his former books, it is 
not all negative. He proves that he too 
can be positive, that he too is constructive, 
that he is able to affirm truth as well as ex- 
pose error. This peculiarity is the charm 
of the work. Its profound criticisms of the 
past and present, we highly value; yet we 


the first place, they were the first in the| Place a much higher value upon the mode 


field of theory, for Newton has treated the 
material branch of universal attraction, 
though he has neglected the aromal or im- 
ponderable sphere .of attraction ; and, in| 
addition to this theoretical initiative in the 
new science, they are already engaged in 
practical experiments concerning the chief 
problem of passional attraction, or associa 
tive combination, to which the continental 
nations have not yet turned their atten- 
tion. 


For this reason, the discovery of the uni- 
versal principles of attraction and associa- 
tion is more directly interesting to the Eng- 
lish nation, and the author ought to address 
himself specially to them without losing 
sight of the interests of other countries.— 
Such is the plan I have adopted in this in- 
troduction, which contains a long article 
relating to the particular interests of Eng- 
land. 

Some people will no doubt say that after 
making them wade through two long intro- 
ductory chapters, I ought to enter at once 
into the positive principles of my discovery; 
but such a course would be contrary to the 
readers interest. I must repeat to him in- 
cessantly that those who are introduced to 
the new science of associative harmony, 
should be treated like a person who has just 


in which it has cast the horoscope of the 
future. At last, Mr. Carlyle is in the right 
track. At last he sees his way—dimly for 
the want of science—still the true way.— 
-Honor to him for the manliness with which 
he has announced his convictions ! 

But let us give some account of the 
book. It is divided into four parts. The 


statement of the great problem of the age, 
the miserable condition of the masses and 
how they are to be helped. He insists 
that the people are not in their true place, 
and demonstrates his assertion by such 
words as these : 


‘«* Descend where you will into the lower class, 
in Town or Country, by what avenue you will, by 
Factory Inquiries, Agricultural Inquiries, by Rev- 
enue jReturns, by Mining Labor Committees, by 
opening your cwn eyes and looking, the same sor- 
rowful result discloses itself : you have to admit 
that the working body of this rich English Nation 
has sunk or is fast sinking into a state, to which, 
all sides of it considered, there was literally never 
any parallel. At Steckport Assizes,—and this too 
nasno reference to the present state of trade, 
being, of date prior to that,—a Mother and a 
Father are arraigned and found guilty of poisoning 
three of their children, to defraud a ‘burial-society’ 
of some 3/. 8s. due on the death of each child: 
they are arraigned, found guilty; and the official 
authorities, it is whispered, hint that perhaps the 
caseis not solitary, that perhaps you had better 
not probe farther into that department of things. 





been relieved froma cataract on the eye, 


This isin the autumn of 1841 ; thecrime itselt is 
of the previous year or season, ‘ Brutal savages, 


first, which is called the Proem, is a brief 


degraded Irish,’ mutters the idle reader of News- 
papers ; hardly lingering on this incident. Yetit 
is an incident worth lingering on; the depravity, 
savagery and degraded Irishism being never so well 
admitted. Inthe British land, a human Mother 
and Father, of white skin and professing the 
Christian religion, had done this thing ; they, with 
thei: Irishism and necessity and savagery,had been 
driven to do it. Such instances are like the high- 
est mountain apex emerged into view ; under 
which liesawhole mountain region and land, not 
yetemerged. A human Mother and Father had 
said to themselves. What shall we do to escape 
starvation ! Weare deep sunk here, in our datk 
cellar: and help is far. Yes, in the Ugolimo 
Hunger-tower stern things happen ; best-loved 
little Gaddo fallen dead on his Father’s knees !— 
The Stockport Mother and Father think and hint. 
Our poor little starveling Tom, who cries all day 
for victuals, who will see only evil and not good 
in this world: if he were out of misery atonce 3; 
he well dead, and the rest of us perhaps kept 
alive? It is thought, and hinted ; at last it is 
done. Andnow Tom being killed, and all spent 
and eaten, [s it poor little starveling Jack that must 
go, or poor little starveling Will ?—What an in- 
quiry of ways and means! 

‘* In starved sieged cities, in the uttermost dvom« 
ed ruin of old Jerusalem fallen under the wrath of 
God, it was prophesied and said, ‘The hands of 
the pitiful women have sodden their own children.’ 
The stern Hebrew imagination could conceive no 
blacker gulf of wretchedness ; that was the ulti- 
matum of degraded god-punished man. And we 
here, in modern England, exuberant with supply 
of all kinds, besieged by nothing it it be not by in- 
visible Enchantments, we are reaching that ?— — 
How comes these things? Wherefore are they, 
wherefore should they be ? ” 


But while the Poor are starving, he says 
that the rich are scarcely more at ease. In 
this view, he asks : 


**To whom, then, is this wealth of England 
wealth ? Whois it that it blesses ; makes happier, 
wiser, beautifuller, in any way better? Who has 
got hold of it, to make it fetch and carry for him, 
like a true servant, not like a false mock-servant ; 
to do him any real service whatsoever ? As yet no 
one. We have more riches than any Nation ever 
had before ; we have less good of them than any 
Nation ever had before. Our successful industry 
is hitherto unsuccessful ; a strange success, if we 
stop here! In the midst of plethoric plenty, the 
people perish with gold walls, and full barns, no 
man feels himself safe or satisfied. Workers, 
Master Workers, Unworkers, all men come toa 
pause ; stand fixed, and cannot farther. Fatal par- 
alysis spreading inwards, from the extremities, in 
St Ives workhouses, in Stockport cellars, through 
all limbs, as if towards the heart itself. Have we 
actually got enchanted, then; accursed by some 
god?” 


In all this, the difficulty he says, is the 
want of the proper adjustment of the ques- 
tion of work and wages : 


‘* And now the world will have to pausea little, 
and take up that other side of the problem, and in 
right earnest strive for some solution of that. For 
it has become pressing. What is the use of your 
spun shirts ? They hang there by the million un- 
saleable ; and here, by the million, are diligent 
bare backs that can git no hold of them. Shirts 
are useful for covering human backs; useless 
otherwise,an unbearable mockery otherwise. You 
have fallen terribly behind with that side of the 
problem! Manchester Insurrections, French 
Revolutions, and thousandfold phenomena great 
and small, announce loudly that you must bring it 
forward a little again. Never till now, in the 
history of an Earth which to this hour nowhere 
refuses to grow corn if you will plough it, to yield 
shirts if you willspin and weave in it, did the 
mere manual two-handed worker (however it 
might fare with other workers) cry in vain for 
such * wages’ as he means by ‘ tair wages,’ namely 
foodand warmth! The Godlike could not and 
cannot be paid; but the Earthly always could. 
Gurth, a mere swineherd, born thrall of Cedric 
the Saxon, tended pigs in the wood, anddid get 
some parings of the pork. Why, the four-footed 
worker has already got all that this two handed 
one isclamouring for! How often must I remind 
you? Thereis not ahorsein England, able and 
willing to work, but has due food and lodging ; 
and goes about sleeck-coated, satisfied in heart. 
And you say, [t isimpossible. Brothers, | answer, 
if for you it be impossible, what is to become of 
you? Itisimpossible tor us to believe it to be im- 
possible. The human brain, looking at these sleek 
English horses, refuses to believe in such impos- 
sibility for English men. Do you depart quickly ; 
clear the ways soon, lest worse befal. We for our 
share do purpose, with full view of the enormous 
difficulty, with total disbelief in the impossibility, 
to endeaver while life is in us, and to die endeav- 
oring, we and our sons, till we attain it or have all 
died and ended 
**Such a Platitude of a World, in which all 
working horses could be well fed, and isnumerable 




















working men should die starved, were it not best 
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to endit; to have done with it, and restore it 
once for all to the Jétuns, Mud-giants, Frost-giants 
and Chaotic Brute-gods of the Beginning? For 
the old Anarchic Brute-gods it may be well enough; 
but it is a Platitude which Men should be above 
countenancing by their presence init. We pray 
you, let the word zmpossible disappear from your 
vocabulary inthis matter. It is an awful omen; 
to all of us, and to yourselves first of all.” 


The Second Part called the Ancient 
Monk, shows how in past times the affairs 
of the people were managed by their able 
men. We pass it over to come to the 
Third Part, or the Modern Worker. In 
this, he begins the work of construction by 
showing that man has sympathy with man, 
in this singular way : 

**One of Dr. Allison’s Scotch facts struck us 
much.* A poor Irish Widow, her husband having 
died in one of the Lanes of Edinburgh, went forth 
with her three children, bare of all resource, to 
solicit help from the Charitable Establishments of 
that City. At this Charitable Establishment and 
then at that she was refused ; referred from one 
to the other, helped by none; till she had ex- 
hausted them all; tili her strength and heart failed 
her: she sank down in typhus fever ; died, and 
infected her Lane with fever, so that ‘ seventeen 
other persons’ died of fever there in consequence 
The humane Physician asks thereupon, as with a 
heart too tull for speaking, Would it not have been 
economy to help this poor Widow? She took 
typhus-tever, and killed seventeen of you !—Very 
curious. The forlorn Irish Widow applies to her 
fellow creatures, as if saying, ‘ Behold I am sink- 
ing, bare of help: ye must help me! Iam your 
sister, bone of your bone ; one God made us: ye 
1aust help me!’ They answer, ‘No; impossi- 
ble: thou art no sister of ours.” But she proves 
her sisterhood ; her typhus-fever kills them: they 
actually were her brothers, though denying it! 
Had man ever to go lower for a proof ? 

‘* For, as indeed was very natural in such case, 
all government of the Poor by the Rich has long 
ago been given over to Supply-and-demand, Lais- 
sez-faire and such like, and universally declared 
to be ‘impossible.’ ‘You are no sister of ours ; 
what shadow of proof is there? Here are our 
parchments, our padlocks, proving indisputably 
our money-safes to be ours, and you to have no 
business withthem. Depart! It is impossible!’ 
Nay, what wouldst thou thyself have us do ! cry 
indignant readers. Nothing, my friends,—till you 
have got a soul for yourselvesagain. Till then all 
things are ‘impossible.’ Till then I cannot even 
bid you buy, as theold Spartans would have done, 
two-pence worth of powder and lead, and com- 
pendiously shoot to death this poor Irish Widow: 
even that is ‘ impossible’ for you. Nothing is left 
but that she prove her sisterhood by dying, and in- 
fecting you with typhus. Seventeen of you lying 
dead will not deny such proof that she was flesh 
of your flesh ; and perhaps some of the living may 
lay it to heart. 

«© «Impossible ; of acertain two-legged animal 
with feathers, it is said if you draw a distinct 
chalk-circle round him, he sits imprisoned, as if 
girt with the ironring of Fate; and will die there, 
though within sight of victuals,—orsit in sick 
misery there, and be fatted to death. The name 
of this poor two-legged animal is—Goose; and 
they makejof him, when well fattened, Paté de- 
Joie gras, much prized by some !” 

Here is another thing : 


‘© Men talk of ¢ selling’? Land. Land, it is true, 
like Epic Poems and even higher things, in such a 
trading world, has to be presented in the market 
for what it will bring, and as we say be < scld:? 
but the notion of ¢ selling,’ for certain bits of metal, 
the Iliad of Homer, how much more the Land of 
the World-Creator, is a ridiculous impossibility ! 
We buy what is saleable of it; nothing more was 
ever buyable. Whocan, or could, sell it to us ? 
Properly speaking, the Land belongs to these two: 





him, he says ; or successfully gambled for him : 
here he sits ; professes, not in sorrow but in pride, 

thathe and his have done no work, time out of 
mind. Itis the law of the land, and js thought 

to be the law of the Universe, that he,alone of re- 

corded men,shall have no task laid on him, except 
that of eating his cooked victuals, and not flinging 
himself out of the window. Once more I willsay, 
there was no stranger evar ahewn spectacle under 
this Sun. A veritable fact in our England of the 

Nineteenth Century. His victuals he does eat: 
but as for keeping in the inside of the window,— 

have not his friends, like me, enough to do?— 
Truly, looking at his Corn Laws, Game-Laws, 

Chandos-Clauses, Bribery-Elections and much 

else, you do shudder over the tumbling and plung- 

ing he makes, held back by the lappelles and coat- 

skirts ; only a thin fence of window-glass before 

him,—and in the street mere horrid iron spikes ! 

My sick brother, as in hospital maladies men do, 
thou dreamest of Paradises and Eldorados, which 
are far from thee. ‘ Cannot J du what I like with 
my own!’ Gracious Heaven, my brother, this 
that thou seest with those sick eyes is no 
firm Eldorado, and Corn-Law Paradise of 
Donothings, but a dream of thine own fevered 
brain. It isa glass window, I tell thee, so many 
stories from the street ; where are iron spikes and 

the law of gravitation ! 

‘s What is the meaning of nobleness, if this be 
‘noble ?’? Ina valiant sufferiog for others, not in 
aslothful making others suffer for us, did noble- 
ness ever lie. The chief of men ishe who stands 
in the van of men; fronting the peril which 
frightens back all others: which, if it be not van- 
quished, will devour the others. Every noble 
crown is, and on Earth will forever be, a crown of 
thorns. The Pagan Hercules,, why was he ac- 
counted a hero? Because he had slain Nemean 
Lions, cleansed Augean Stables,undergone Twelve 
Labors only not too heavy fora god. In modern, 
as in ancient and all societies, the Aristocracy, 
that they assume the functions of an Aristocracy, 
doing them or not, have taken the post of honor ; 
which is the post of difficulty, the post of danger, 
—of death, if the difficulty be not overcome. I 
faut payer de sa vie. Why was our life given us, 
if not that we should manfully giveit? Descend, 
O Donothing Pomp; quit thy down-cushions ; 
expose thyself to learn what wretches feel, and 
how to cureit! The Czar of Russia became a 
dusty toiling ship-wright ; worked with his axe in 
the docks of Saardam ; and hisaim was small to 
thine. Descend thou: undertake this horrid ¢ liv- 
ing chaos of Ignorance and Hunger’ weltering 
round thy feet ; say, ‘I will heal it, or behold [ 
will die foremost in it.’ Such is verily the law. 
Kverywhere and everywhen a man has to ‘pay with 
his life ;? todo his work, as a soldier does, at the 
expense of life. In no Piepowder earthly Court 
can you sue an Aristocracy to do its work, at this 
mement: but in the Higher Court, which even it 
calls * Court of Honor,’ and which is the Court of 
Necessity withal, and the eternal Court of the 
Universe, in which all Fact comes to plead, and 
every Human Soul is an apparitor,—the Aristoc- 
racy is answerable, and even now answering, 
there.” 


What a grand fact have we here : 


** Alas, what a business will this be, which our | 


Continental friends, groping this long while some- 
what absurdly about it, call * Organisation ot La- 
bor,,—which must be taken out of the hands of 
absurd windy persons, and put into the hands of 
wise, laborious modest and valiant men,to begin with 
it straightway; to proceed with it and succeed in it 
more and more, if Europe, at any rate if England, 
is to continue habitable much longer.” 

Who can say Mr. Carlyle does not see the 
light ? Do others see it, in this pregnant 
passage ? 

** For there isa perennial nobleness, and even 
sacredness, in Work. Were he never so benight- 
ed, forgetful of his high calling, there is always 
hope in a man that actually and earnestly works : 








To the Almighty God ; and to all His Children of | 


Men that have ever worked well on it, or that 
shall ever work well onit. No generation of men 


can or could, with never such solemnity and effort, | ze 5 : 
i | to Nature’s appointments and regulations, which 


sell Land on any other. principle: it is not the pro- 
perty of any generation, we say, but that of all 
the past generations that have worked on it, and 
of all the future ones that shall work on it.” 


Next we have a glimpse of the true no- 
bleman : 


‘© A High Class without duties to do is likea 
tree planted on precipices; from the roots of 
which all the earth hasbeen crumbling. Nature 
owns-no man whois nota Martyr withal. Is there 
a man who pretendsto live luxuriously housed up ; 
screened from all work, from want, danger hard- 
ship, the victory over which is what we name 
work ;—he himself to sit serene, amid down-bol- 
stersand appliances,and have all his work and 
battling done by other men? And such man calls 
himself a noble-man? His fathers worked for 





* Observations on the Management of the Poor in Scot- 
1840) By William Pulteney Alison, M D. (Edinburgh, 


in Idleness alone is there perpetual despair.— 
Work, never sc Mammonish, mean is in commu- 


nication with Nature; the real desire to get Work | 


done will itself lead one more and more to truth, 


are truth. 

«¢ The latest Gospel in this world is, Know thy 
work and do it. * Know thyself ;’ long enough has 
that poor ‘self’ of thine tormented thee; thou 
wilt never get to ‘know’ it, I believe! Think 
not on thy business, this of knowing thyself ; thou 
art an unknowable individual : know what thou 
canst work at; and work at it, like a Hercules ! 
That will be thy better plan. 

“Ithas been written, ‘an endless significance 
lies in Work ;’ a raan perfects himself by working. 
Foul jungles are cleared away, fair sidefields 
rise instead, and stately cities; and withal the 
man himself first ceases to be a jungle and foul 
unwholesome desert thereby. Consider how, even 
in the meanest sorts of Labor the whole soul of a 
man is composed into a kind of real harmony, the 
instant he sets himself to work! Doubt, Desire, 
Sorrow, Remorse, Indignation, Despair itself, all 
these like hell-dogs lie beleaguering the soul of 





the poor dayworker, as of every man; but he 


bends himself with free valour against his task, 
and all these are stilled, all these shriak murmur- 
ing far off into their caves. The man is nowa 
man. The blessed glow of Labor in him, is it not 
as purifying fire wherein all poison is burnt up, 
and of sovr smoke itself there is made bright 
blessed flame !”? 


Nor is this question, the OrGaNnIzaTION 
or Lazor, a mean question. Our author 
says : 

** All true work is sacred ; in all true Work, 
were it but true hand-labor, there is something of 
divineness. Lobor, wide as the Earth, has its 
summit in Heaven. Sweat of the brow; and up 
from that to sweat of the brain, sweat ot the heart, 
which includes all Kepler calculations, Newton 
meditations, all Sciences, all spoken Epies, all 
acted Heroisms, Martyrdoms.—up to that *‘ Agony 
of bloody sweat,’ which all men have calied di- 
vine! O brother, if this is not ‘ worship,’ then I 
say, the more piety for worship ; for this is the 
noblest thing yet discovered under God’s sky.— 
Who art thou that complainest of thy lite of toil ? 
Complain not. Look up, my wearted brother ; 
see that fellow Workmen there, in God’s Eternity; 
surviving there, they alone surviving : sacred Band 
of the Immortals, celestial Body. guard of the Em- 
pire of Mankind. Even in the weak Human 
Memory they survive so long, as saints, as heroes, 
as gods; they alone surviving ; peopling, they 
alone, the unmeasured solitudes of Time? To 
thee Heaven, though severe, is not unkind; Heaven 
is kind,—asa noble mother; as that Spartan 
mother, saying while she gave her son his shield, 
‘ With it, my son, or upon it!’ Thou too shalt 
return home in honor,—to thy far distant home, in 
honor ; doubt it not,—if in the battle thou keep 
thy shield! Thou, in the Eternities and deepest 
Death-kingdoms, art not an alien; thou every- 
where art a denizen! Complain not ; the very 
Spartans did not complain.” 


Labor is certainly, according to the fol- 
lowing, much better than much of our 
present popular liberty. 


*‘Gurth, born thrall of Cedric the Saxon, has 
been greatly pitied by Dryasdust and cthers.— 
Gurth with a brass; collar round his neck, 
tending Cedric’s pigs in the glades of the wood, 
is not what I call an exempler ot human felicity : 
but Gurth, with the sky above him, with the free 
air and tinted boscage and umbrage round him,and 
injhim at least the certainty of supper and social 
lodging when he came home,—Gurth to me seems 
happy in comparison with many a Lancashire and 
Buckinghamshire man of these days not born thrall 
of any body! Gurth’s brass collar did not gall 
him ; Cedric deserved to be his Master. The 
pigs were Cedric’s, but Gurth too would get his 
parings of them. Gurth had the inexpressible 
satisfaction of feeling himself related indissolubly, 
though in a rude brass-collar way, to his fellow 
mortals in this earth. He had superiors, inferiors, 
equals. Gurthis now ‘ emancipated’ long since ; 
has what we call ‘Liberty.’ Liberty, I am teld, 
is adivinething. Liberty, whenit becomes the 
liberty to die by starvation is not so divine ! ” 


Part Fourth is entitled Horoscope, and 
of course, relates to the future. Mr. Car- 
lyle does not wholly comprehend the issue 
of our present embarrassments, but he is 
tyrning his thoughts in the right di- 
rection. The coming age, he says, will be 
the Age of Industry ; its chivalry will be 
the chivalry of Labor; its captains will 
be strong-handed, strong-minded Workers ; 
all the Donothings will go out as worthless ; 
our wars will be wars upon marshes, cane- 
brakes, and intractable things of Nature ; 
our armies will be Industrial armies, fighting 
the great enemies of Discord, Ignorance and 
a barren Earth. Let us give a few extracts: 


THE DUTY OF GOVERNMENT. 

«© What our Government can do in this grand 
Problem of the Working Classes otf England ?— 
| Yes, supposing the insane Corn-Lavvs totally abol- 
| ished, all speech of them ended, and ‘irom ten 
to twenty years of new possibility to live and 
find wages’ conceeded us in consequence : what 
the English Government might be expected to ac- 
complish or attempt towards rendering the exis- 
tence of our laboring millions somewhat less anom- 
alous, somewhat less impossible, in the years that 
are to follow those ‘ ten or twenty,’ if either ‘ ten’ 
or * twenty’ there be ? 

«It is the most momentous question. For all 
this of the Corn-Law abrogation, and what can 
follow thereform, is but as the shadow on King 
Hezekiah’s Dial : the shadow has gone back twenty 
years ; but will again,in spite of Free-Trade and 
Abrogations, travel forward its old fated way.— 
With our present system of individual Mammon- 
ism and Government by Laissez-faire, this Nation 
canpot live. And if in the priceless interim, some 
new life and healing be not found, there is no 
second respite to be counted on. The shadow on 
the Dial advances thenceforth without pausing. 
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What can Government do? This that they call 
‘organising of Labor’ is, if well understood, the 
Problem of the whole Future, for all who will in 
future pretend to govern men.” 

WHAT Is TO BE DONE ? 

*¢ Awake ve noble Workers, warriors in the one 
true war: all this must be remedied. It is you who 
are already half-alive, whom I will welcome into 
life, whom I will conjure in God’s name to shake 
off your enchanted sleep, and live wholly! Cease 
to count scalps, gold-purses; not in these lies 
your or our salvation. Even these, if you count 
only these, will not long be left. Let bucaniering 
be put far from you; alter, speedily abrogate all 
laws of the bucanier, it you would gain any victory 
that shall endure. Let God’s justice, let pity, 
nobleness and manly valor, with more gold purses 
or with tewer, testify themselves in this your brief 
Life-transit to all the Eternities, tiie Gods and 
Silences. Itisto you I call ; fur yeare not dead, 
ye are already half-alive : there is in youa sleep- 
less dauntless energy, the prime-matter of all no- 
bleness in man. Honor toyou in yourkind. Itis 
to youl call; ye know at least this, That the 
mandate of God to His creature man is: Work ! 
The future Epic of the world rests not with those 
that are near dead, but with those that are alive, 
and those that are coming into life. 

«* Look around you, Your world-hosts are all in 
mutiny, in confusion, destitution ; onthe eve of 
fiery wreck and madness! They will not march 
farther for you on the sixpence a-day-and-supply- 
and-demand principle : they will not ; nor ought 
they, nor can they. Ye shall reduce them to 
order, begin reducing them. To order, to just 
subordination ; noble loyalty inreturn for noble 
guidance. Their souls are driven nigh mad; let 
yours besaneand ever saner. Not asa bewildered 
bewildering mob ; but as a firm regimented mass, 
with real Captains over them, will these men 
march any more. All human interests, combined 
human endeavours, and social growths in this 
world, have, at acertaingtage of their develop- 
ment, required been and Work, the grand- 
est of human interests, does now require it.” 

EDUCATION NOT BAD. 

*«<In a Printed Sheet of the assiduous, mnuch- 
abused, and truly useful Mr. Chadwick’s, contain- 
ing queries and responses from far and near, as to 
this great question, ‘ What is the effect of Educa- 
tion on working men in respect of their value as 
mere workers ? the present Editor, reading with 
satisfaction a decisive unanimous verdict as to 
Education, reads with inexpressible interest this 
special remark, put in by way of marginal incidental 
note, from a practical manufacturing Quaker, 
whom, as he is anonymous, we will call frieud 
Prudence. Prudence keeps a thousand workmen ; 
has striven in all ways to attach them to him ; has 
provided conversational soirees; play grounds, 
bands of music for the young ones: went even 
‘the length of buying them a drum :’ all which 
has turned out to be an excellent investment. For 
acertain person, marked here by a black stroke, 
whom we shall name Blank, living over the way, 
—he also keeps somewhere about a thousand men; 
but has done none of these things for them, 
nor any other thing, except due payment 
of the wages by supply-and-demand. Blank’s 
workers are perpetually getting into mutiny, 
into broils and coils: every six months, we 
suppose, Blank has a strike ; every month, every 
day and every hour, they are fretting and obstruct- 
ing the shortsighted Blank ; pilfering from him, 
wasting and idling tor him, omitting and commit- 
ting for him. ‘I would not,’ says Friend Pru- 
dence, ‘‘ exchange my workers for his with seven 
thousand pounds to toot.’* 

Right, O honorable Prudence : thou art wholly 
inthe right: seven thousand pounds even asa 
matter of profit for this world, nay, for the mere 
cash market of this world! And asa matter of 
profit not for this world only, but for the other 
worldand all worlds, it outweighs the Bank of 
England !—Can the sagacious reader descry here, 
as it were the outmost inconsiderable rockledge of a 
universal rock-foundation, deep once more as the 
centre of the world ; emerging so, in the expe- 
rience of this good Quaker, through the Stygian 
mud.voitexes and general Mother of Dead Dogs, 
whereon for the present all sways and insecurely 
hovers as if ready to be swallowed !’ 


UNITY OF INTERESTS. 


** A question arises here: Whether,in some ul- 
terior, perhaps some not far distant stage of this 
* Chivalry of Labor,’ your Master Worker may not 
find it possible and needful to grant his workers 
permanent interest in his enterprise and theirs? 
So that it become in practical result, what in es- 
sential fact and justice it everis, a joint enterprise , 
all men, from the Chief Master down to the lowest 
Overseer and Operative, economically as well as 
loyally concerned for it ?—Which question I do 
not answer. The answer, near or else far, is per- 
haps, Yes ;—and yet one knows the difficulties. 
Despotism is essential in most enterprises ; Iam 
told, they do not tolerate ‘ freedom of debate’ on 
board a Seventy-four! Republican Senate and 
plebiscita would not answer well in Cotton-mills. 





* Report on the training of Pauper Children (1841) p. 18 
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And yet observe these too: Freedom, not nomad’s 
or Ape’s Freedom, but man’s Freedom ; this is 
indispensable. We must have it, and will have 
it! To reconcile Despotism with Freedom ;— 
well, is that such a mystery? Do you not, already 
know the way? It isto make your Despotism 
Just, Rigorous as Destiny ; but just too, as Destiny 
and its Laws. The Laws of God ; all men obey 
these, and have no Freedom at all but in obeying 
them. The way is already known, part of the 
way ;—and courage and some qualities are needed 
for walking on in it!” 


MEN OF GENIUS. 


‘* © Man of Genius ?? Thou hast small notion, 
meseems, O Mecenas Twiddledee, of what a man 
of Geniusis! Read in thy New Testament and 
elsewhere,—if, with floods of mealymouthed in- 
anity, with miserable froth-vortices of Cant now 
several centuries old, thy New Testament is not 
all bedimmed for thee. Canst thou read in thy 
New Testament at all? The Highest Man of 
Genius, knowest thou Him ; Godlike and a God to 
this hour? His crown aCrown of Thorns? Thou 
fool, with thy empty Godhoods, Apotheoses edge 
gilt ; the Crown of Thorns made into a poor jew- 
el-room Crown, fit for the {head of blockheads ; 
the bearing of the Cross changed toa riding in the 
Long-Acre Gig ! Pause in thy mass-chauntings, 
in thy litanyings, and Calmuch prayings by ma- 
chinery: and pray, if noisily, at least ina more 
human manner. How with thy rubrics and 
daimatics, and clothwebs and cobwebs, and with 
thy stupidities and grovelling base-heartedness, 
hast thou hidden the Holiest into all but invisibil- 
ity '— P 

‘¢«Man of Genius ;? O Mecenas Twiddledee, 
hast thou any notion what a Man of Genius is? 
Genius is ‘the inspired gift of God!’ It is the 
clearer presence of God Most High in a man.— 
Dim, potential in all men; in this man it has be- 
come Clear, actual. So says John Milton, who 
ought to be a judge ; so answer him the Voices of 
all Ages and all Worlds. Wouldst thou commune 
with such a one,—Je his real peer then: doves that 
liein thee? Know thyself, and thy real and thy 
apparent place, and know him and his real and 
his apparert place; and act in some noble con- 
tormity therewith. What! The star-fire of the 
Empyrean shall eclipse itself, and illuminate 
magic lanterns to amuse grownchildren ? He, 
the Gud-inspired, is to twang harps for thee, and 
blow through scrannel-pipes ; soothe thy sated 
soul with visions of new, still wider Eldorados, 
Houri Paradises, richer Lands ot Cockaigne ?— 
Brother, this is nut he ; this is a counterfeit, this 
twangling, jangling, vain, acrid, scranne!-piping 
man. Thou dost weli to say with sick Saul, ‘It 
is naught, such harping !’—and in sudden rage, 
grasp thy spear, and try if thou canst pin such a 
one to the wall. King Saul was mistaken in his 
man, but thou art right in thine. It is the due of 
such aone : nail him to the wall, and leave him 
there. Soought copper shillings to be nailed on 
counters ; copper geniuses on walls, and left there 
for a sign !— 

**T conclude that the Men of Letters too may 
become a ‘ Chivalry,’ an actual instead of a virtual 
Priesthood, with result immeasurable,—so soon as 
there is nobleness in themselves for that, and to a 
certainty, not sooner ! Of intrinsic Valetisms 
you cannot.§ with whole Parliaments to help you, 
make a Heroism. Doggeries never so gold-plated, 
Doggeries never so escutcheoned, Doggeries never 
so diplomaed, be-puffed, gas-lighted, continue Dog- 
geries, and must take the fate of such.” 


THE BATTLE AND ITS OBJECT. 


* Not on Ilion’s or Latium’s plains; on far other 
plains and places henceforth, can noble deeds be 
now done. Not on Ilion’s plains ; how much less 
in Mayfair’s drawingrooms ! Not in victory over 
poor brother French or Phrygians; but in victory 
over Frost-jotuns, Marsh-giants, over demons of 
Discord, Idleness, Injustice, Unreason, and Chaos 
come again. Nene of the old Epics is longer pos- 
sible. The Epic of French and Phrygians was 
comparatively a small Epic: but that of Flirts 
and Fribbles, whatisthat? A thing that vanishes 
at cock-crowing,—that already begins to scent the 
morning air! Game-preserving Aristocracies, let 
them ‘bush’ never so effectuaily, cannot escape 
the Subtle Fowler. Game seasons will be excel- 
lent,and again will be indifferent, and by and by 
they will not be atall. The Last Partridge of 
England, of an England where millions of men 
can get no corn to eat, will be shot and ended.— 
Aristocracies with beards on their chins will find 
other to do than amuse themselves with trundling- 
hoops. 

But it is to ye Workers, who do already work, 
and are as grown men, noble and honorable in a 
sort, that the whole world calls for new work and 
nobleness. Subdue Mutiny, Discord, wide-spread 
Despair, by manfulness, justice, mercy and wis- 
dom. Chaos is dark, deep as Hell; let light be, 
and there is instead a green flowery World. 0, it 
is great, and there is no other greatness. Tomake 
some nook of God’s Creation a little fruifuller, 
better, more worthy of God; to make some human 
hearts a little wiser, man{uller, ; happier,—more 
blessed, less accursed! It is work for a God.— 
Sooty Hell of Munity and Savagery and despair 








can, by man’s energy, be made a kind of Heaven; 
cleared of its soot, of its Mutiny, of its need to mu- 
tiny ; the everlasting arch of Heaven’s azure o’er- 
spanning it too, and its cunning mechanisms and 
tall chimney-steeples, as a birth of Heaven; God 
and alj men looking on it well pleased. 

Unstained by wasteful deformities, by wasted 
tears or heart’s-blood of men, or any defacement 
of the Pit, noble fruitful Labor, growing ever no- 
bler, will come forth,—the grand sole miracle of 
Man; whereby man has risen from the low places 
of this Earth, very literally, into divine Heavens. 
Ploughers, Spinners, Builders; Prophets, Poets, 
Kings; Brindleys and Gvuethes, Odins and Ark- 
wrights ; all martyrs,and noble men,and gods are of 
one grand Host: immeasurable ; marching ever 
forward since the Beginnings of the World. The 
enormous, all-conquering, flame-crowned Host ; 
noble every soldier in it; sacred, and alone noble. 
Let him whois not of it hide himself ; let him 
tremble for himself. Stars at every button cannot 
make him noble; sheaves of Bath-garters, nor 
bushels of Georges ; nor any other contrivance but 
manfully enlisting in it, valianly taking place and 
step in it. O heavens, will he not bethink himself ; 
he too1s se needed in the Host! It were so bless- 
ed, thrice-blessed, for himself and for us all! In 
hope of the Last Partridge, and some Duke of 
Weimar, among our English Dukes, we will be pa- 
tient yet awhile. 

The Future hides in it 
Good hap and sorrow ; 
We press still thorow, 


Naught that abides in it 
Daunting us,—onward.” 


Thanks! Mr. Carlyle, thanks! for thy 
noble true words. We welcome thee 
among the number of those who begin to 
solve the Sphinx-riddle of thisage! We 
thank thee for thy sympathies for the 
“Twenty-seven Millions”; for thy utter 
abhorrence of the miserable quacks of the 
pulpit, the parliament, and the editor’s 
chair ; for thy manly defence of despised 
labor ; for thy keen insight into the great 
task of the future! We can hail thee asa 
brother ina common cause. The “ organiza- 
tion of labor”—prophetic words! Let 
there be no discord, conflict, competition, 
hatred! Let man feel that he is the brother 
of man, as Christ taught us! Surely the 
light dawns! Surely the coming of the 
Lord is announced in the wilderness ! 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

History oF CoNGRESS DURING THE FIRST 
TERM oF GENERAL WaAsHINGTON’s APMINIS- 
TRATIoN.—A thick octavo volume with this title 
has been issued by Lea and Blanchard. It exhib- 
its the proceedings of Congress for the first four 
years, when that body was occupied in settling the 
code of laws for the federal government. These 
proceedings are all arranged under their proper 
heads, so that the reader finds in one chapter ev- 
ery thing that relates to the revenue—in another, 
every thing that relates to the national defence—in 
another, every thing that relates to the public 
debt, &c. &c. The plan is useful, as it givesa 
connected history of every subject of deliberation, 
and saves the inquirer the trouble ot picking it by 
bits out of the journal of debates. 

TueE Home; or, Famtty CarREs AND FAMI- 
ty Joys.—This new work of Miss Bremer’s has 
just been published by the Harpers, for one shil- 
ling, in their ‘*Library of Select Novels,” of which 
series it forms the sixteenth number. It is every 
way worthy of the author of “The Neighbours,’ 
and depicts domestic life in Sweden with great 
power and beauty. The translation is Mary How- 
itt’s. 

Lapy Sate’s JournaL.—We have received 
from the Messrs. Haper, Lady Sale’s ‘Journal of 
the Disasters in Affghanistan,” which those gen- 
tlemen have published at twelve and a half cents, 
retail. The general news of the retreat of the 
British forces from Cabul, and their almost utter 
destruction by the ruthless Affghans has been 
stated, yet we believe this is the first particular 
account which has reached this country. A ro- 
mantic interest is added to the work, by the narra- 
tive of Lady-Sale’s captivity among the enemy. 

THe WoMEN oF ENGLAND: THEIR SociaL 
Duties AND Domestic Hasirts ; 

Tue DavGHTERS oF ENGLAND: THEIR Post- 
TION IN Society, &c. &c.; 





These works, the production of Mrs, Ellis, a 
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popular author, and very agreeable and useful 
works, as we are told by those who have read 
them, are published by J. & H. G. Langley, in a 
very fair and readable form, octavo, for twenty- 
five cents each. 


Tue Revisep STaTuTEs oF THE STATE OF 
New YorK REDUCED To QUESTIONS AND AN- 
SWERS —A little book with this title, by W. B. 
Wedgwood, of the New York bar, has just been 
published by Saxton & Miles of this city. The 
author has very industriously collected the main 
principles of civil and local government, with the 
rights and duties of citizens, from the volumes of 
our Revised’Statutes, and stated them in a clear 
and simple form. The volume is designed for the 
use of schools and families, and is worth the at- 
tention of those who are engaged in the labor of 
education. 

Avison’s Europe, No. IX., (being the first 
number of the third volume,) is just published by 
the Harpers. It comprises the events of the year 
1808, with asketch of the proximate causes of the 
Peninsular War, and of the British Government in 
India, prior to the administration of Wellesley.— 
The whole work will be comprised in sixteen num- 
bers, at twenty-five cents each: 


PicrortaL Brsie, No. I.—New York, J. S. 
Redfield. We have received the first number of 
Mr. Redfield’s edition of the Pictorial Bible, printed 
on a new and beautiful type, with very full mar- 
ginal references, and illustrated with more than 
one hundred handsome engravings. Each number 
is to consist of ninety-six pages—the whole to be 
completed in sixteen numbers, at twenty-five cents 
each, making, when complete, a superb bible, 
with more than one thousand engravings, and 
thirteen hundred and sixty: beautifully engraved 
initial letters, and all for four dollars, 


Tue Raiwroap JourNAL AND MEcHANICS 
MaGaAZINE.—The periodical which bears this title 
appears in an improved form. Its founder, D. K. 
Minor, has returned to it, and is associated with 
Mr. Sheffer, who has been for some time past the 
editor. As the work is in favor of low fares on 
railroads, these gentlemen have brought their 
practice to conform to their preaching, and have 
reduced the rates for all who travel on their road. 
The price of the journal is brought down from 
five dollars a-year to two, and for this, thirty-two 
pages of valuable matter are given in each number. 

When Mr. Minor established this work eleven 
years ago, there were only one hundred and seven 
miles of railway in this country. There are now 
about five thousand miles of railway completed 
and a much larger number projected. 

These five thousand miles have cost about a 
hundred millions of dollars, which, on an average, 
is twenty thousand dollars a mile. Of this pro- 
digious sum, more than one-half has been expend- 
ed in New England, and at this moment, at the 
very commencement of these enterprises, yields a 
dividend of six anda half per cent., besides adding 
to the wealth of Boston, and of the country through 
which it passes. We have the largest continuous 
railway in the world, extending from Portland, in 
Maine, to Buffalo, at the head of Lake Erie, and | 
ere long, doubtless, to be extended to the borders 
of the Mississippi. 

The Railroad Journal mentions that, eleven | 
years ago, we had but a few locomotive engines, | 
and they were imported. Now we have more than 
five hundred humming along our railroads, fabri- 
cated in this country, and such is the excellence 
of their workmanship, that we are shipping off 
locomotives to England, France, Austria and 
Russia. 


Miss Lesuir’s MaGazine for May, can be ob- 
tained of James Stringer, 155 Broadway. It con- 
tains several embellishments, among which is a 
very finely executed steel engraving, entitled «‘The 
Jewels.” The contents appear quite various and 
entertaining. Among the contributors we notice 
the names of Mrs. Sigourney, Miss Leslie, and T. 
S. Arthur, each of which is repeated, - 

Tur CHRONICLES OF THE CANONGATE AND 
Woonsrocx, are issued by I. Post, of this city, as 





part of the cheap edition of the Wayerly Novels, 
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“Pity it is, that the momentary beauties flowing from an 
harmonious elocution, cannot, like those of poetry, be 
their own record! That the animated graces of the 
player can live no longer than the instant breath and 
motion that presents them ; or at best can but faintly 
glimmerthrough the memory or imperfect attestation of 
a few surviving spectators.”— Colley Cibber. 








We wish we could say something favor- 
able of Mr. Grattan’s performance of Ham- 
let, but though a large audience sat it out 
till eleven o’clock with a kind of uncon- 
scious patience, with the exception of one 
man, perhaps wearied from some other 
cause, who was fast asleep, we could dis- 
cover ncthing in it worth calling so many 
people together for. It was a common- 
place unintellectual delivery of the text.— 
If there was any peculiarity about it, it 
was the most knowing sagacious Hamlet, 
with the greatest power of eye, we ever 
saw. The trembling irresolution, the un- 
consciousness, of the fate-afflicted Hamlet 
as Shakspeare left him, his rudely shaken 
reason fluttering in the dreamland of insa- 
nity—the finer spirit was all precipitated, 
and the prose dregs served up to us for the 
banquet of poetry. Hamlet is chiefly one 
long soliloquy. If in such inner convul- 
sions of nature, where the wounded tender 
spirit walks in doubt and danger, men are 
in the habit of practicing the small graces 
of declamation before a looking glass, such 
as flourishing the hands and tossing the 
head, then was Mr. Grattan’s delivery of 
Hamlet to the audience a commendable 
piece of nature. But we have read Ham- 
let otherwise. The look and tone of voice 
should command altogether. They are 
more in the long soliloquy of Hamlet than 
the action. When the stage fails to repre- 
sent the spiritual meaning of the text it 
should not mar. We would rather have the 
actor stand like alog, mute and dumb, if we 
can see that his deep sense of the part leads 
him there—than be too glib with his school- 
boy declamation. 

We are aware that we are here finding 
fault quite as much with the usual defi- 
ciencies of acting as with Mr. Grattan in 
particular. His Hamlet, for aught we can 
see, is as good as Charles Kean’s or the 
younger Vandenhofl’s. They are all too 
much traditional and conventional, a repe- 
tition of so called effective stage points 
without any evidence of deep feeling or 
original power The old Horatian rule can- 
not be dispensed with in Hamlet : to be acted 
it must first be felt: the actor’s own tears 
must be real if he would draw tears from 
others. We saw no proof of imagination 
and sympathy in Mr. Grattan. 

Forrest has closed his engagement at the 
Chatham, with Macbeth and Claude Mel- 
notte. The latter is a right manly per- 
formance. It has all the points of Mor- 
daunt, in the Patrician’s Daughter, with a 
finer moral enthusiasm. His Macbeth 
would have a juster tone and shading on a 
larger stage. At the Chatham, the foot- 
lights are too near and glaring, the play of 
the features is too little concealed and soft-, 
ened. 

For his influence to be properly felt 
Forrest should preside over a theatre, as 
Macready directs the management at Dru- 
ry Lane, always adequate to its support 
himself and directing the talents of others 
to the best ends. We might be sure, in 
that case, the theatre would not be defi- 
cient in refinement, that it would be liber- 
ally supplied with all those accessories of 
painting, upholstery, dress, without which 
the historical drama must always be imper- 
fect, and which are so essential to the en- 
joyment oi the lightest trifles. He would 
be a useful man to our audiences, who 
would constantly set before them simply 
an example of refined and cultivated taste, 
who would prepare on the stage a home 


for the abode of art, to invite and welcome 
its coming! Generally speaking, every 
thing is now as uncomfortable as it can be. 
The boxes are few and unprovided, the 
seats are cramped and penitential—there is 
no temptation for fashion in any opportuni- 
ty to pass from box to box for social enjoy- 
ment ; the house is badly ventilated in sum- 
mer and very cold in winter; on the stage 
the dress is imperfect and pitiful ; the play 
is badly cast, so that you must sit two or 
three hours enduring impertinent sups to 
catch a few gleams of talent from the star, 
if you are so fortunate as to see one ; and 
then the farce, probably the best thing of 
the evening, that you really desire to see, 
is put off toa too late hour that a few noisy 
boys in the pit may have some coarse, vul- 
gar dancing repeated for their amusement. 
These, with horses, boxers, tumblers, Afri- 
can minstrels, are a few of the preventive 
measures by which the stage in New York 
is successfully kept under. 

What is wanting? Simply, a good Ma- 
nager—the very term implies his qualities, 
as if he were to be a manager par excellence, 
and provide every thing for the public taste. 
There is the old quotation, to be sure, “ the 
drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give ;” 
but the contrary is always the rule. The 
tradesman should be in advance of the 
taste of his customers, which he generally 
is, providing them with constantly new 
fashions, more inviting goods, more conve- 
nient books of reference. How is the good. 
taste of the people to be created and shewn 
but by the good manager ? 

The people might soon be willing to ex- 
pend their money for some adequate return. 
We cannot blame them at present for keep- 
ing their money in their pockets. 





THE MUSICAL PATHFINDER. 





Farewett Benerit or Mapam Sutton, 
leaving for Italy, and Monsieur Bley’s last ap- 
pearance in New York, Wednesday evening, 
May 17. 

The first movement of Mayseders’ Grand 
Trio in A flat, was well played by Messrs. 
Scharfenberg, Bley and Boucher ; to speak of 
this Trio as a composition, we are bound to 
say, it gives more evidence of the Composer 
knowing the capabilities of the instruments, 
than of his own capability to conceive a great 
work ; from beginning to end, it seemed to 
us totally to want design, and gave us the 
idea of aseries of brilliant passages, “orient 
pearls” it is true, but alas! so “at random 
strung,” as to appear almost a heap of rub- 
bish. Inone place we thought that he was 
commencing a fugue, but he seemed very 
soon to get tired of the effort. 

The Adagioand Finale which opened the 
second part, we much preferred as composi- 
‘tions, particularly the former; the subject of 
| which was extremely graceful, and Mr. Bouch- 
/er’s impassioned and solid manner of giving 
|it, was very beautiful. This kind of music, 
however, loses much in a large room like the 
Tabernacle ; it is essentially chamber music. 

Madam Sutton sang three times--the Cava- 
tina from La Somnambula, the Cavatina from 
“Lucia di Lamamoor,” and the never-to-all- 
appearance tiring “Casta diva”; these are 
all too well known to need much comment. 
Madam Sutton has most assuredly improved 
much since we first heard her. Her intona- 
tion is correct and her style in Italian singing a 
good imitation of the best modern artists, but 
the tone of her voice is not pleasing, it often 
wants roundness and fullness ; we have 
heard the remark of her not being able to help 
this, but we are of a different opinion, and if, 











(as we will fain hope,) her object in going tg 
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Italy is improvement, we are surethat much 
of the shrill and piercing quality of her tone 
can be discarded. Wewere much struck with 
the manner in which she executed a descend- 
ing scale of semitones—it was like an instru- 
ment. 

Mr. Bley is decidedly a great player ; we 
have heard many comparisons between him 
and Signor Nagel. This is not fair, because, 
nothing can be more utterly dissimilar than 
their respective styles; we are of opinion 
that an audience would, generally speaking; 
much prefer the performance of Signor Nagel ; 
chiefly because there is so much elegance and 
ease in his manner,that the listener is at once 
certain that all that he executes is not only 
without effort, but on the contrary is a pleasure 
tohim. ‘The mannerof Mons. Bley on the 
other hand, is somewhat awkward and un- 
gainly ; but, we strongly doubt whether the 
listener, whois acquainted with the difficulty 
encountered, will not be of opinion, that he 
does more on the instrument than the Signor. 
We would particularly allude to some staccato 
bowing, in the variations by De Beriot, and 
we would. not wish to hear any thing more 
excellently done; whether with an up ora down 
bow, the notes were equally clear and distinct, 
and the tone even. 

Signor Martini went through an Aria of 
Bellini, from the Opera of La Straniera.— 





And Mr. Brown sungan English Ballad by | 
Phillips, previous to his departure for Italy.— | 
M.r Brown possesses a baritone voice of good | 
quality, and we hope his diligence will be | 
comimensurate with the talent bestowed on | 
him by nature ; his success will then be cer- 
tain. 

The Fantasie for the Piano Forte was not | 
done. This we much regretted, for it is al- | 
ways worth a long pilgrimage, to hear our | 
young friend Scharfenberg. 

Two things were perpetrated on this oc- 
casion, which confirmed usin our opinion 
that our Public, is the most good natured of 
any on the face of the earth. The first was | 
the mountebank appearance of a child, Miss 
Emmelina Suiton, who sang some words 
adapted to the “Cracovienne,” atthe end of 
each verse she marched ina particularly droll 
manner,*up and down the platform. She 
was dressed in a sort of nondescript mixture | 
of Fanny Ellsler in the Sylphide and an 
Austrian soldier, and naturally enough, seem- | 


} 





ed particularly delighted with her finery.— |. 


When we entered the Concert Room we | 
heard it whispered that the Cracovienne was | 
to be “done in character,” and hoped in our | 
hearts that it would be performed by the “‘ beni- | 
ficaire.” That would indeed have been | 
worth seeing. The second perpetration | 
against good tatse was the manner as well as | 
performance of Signor Aupic. We have be- | 
fore remarked how much confidence in him- 
self, had been bestowed upon this gentlemen 
by the prodigal hand of nature, but we were 
perfectly unprepared for so liberal and gener- 
ous a display of it ; on his ascending the Or- 
chestra, his first act was to remove the two | 
stands, from which Mons. Bley nd Mons. | 
Boucher had been playing, and throw them 
one after the other lengthwise on the floor ; he 
then proceeded toplay a melange from Il Pi- 
rata, in which he displayed much of his usual 
artistlike qualities ; but they were more than 
counterbalanced by great and utter careless- 
ness, for we know he can do better. Had he 
been less fortunate in an accompanist—had 
any but a Timm been at the Piano Forte, he | 
must have “bust up” (as we say in the class- 
ics,) but as well might any one try to fly, as 
to run away when Mr, Timm accompanies ; 





down he was upon him, whether he ehose to 
play three or five in a bar, under pretence of 
its being incommontime. The performance 
concluded. On his leaving the Orchestra, 
some benighted individuals were bold enough 
to express, (rather unequivocally,) a small 
portion of disapprobation ; when to our utter 
horror and dismay, the Signor turned round 
and “ hissed again,” reminding us of a few 
lines ina song, that was a favorite in our boy- 
ish days—it was from a Pantomime called 
Mother Goose: 


Then on came the Goose which seemed wondrous odd, 
For her head it went niddlety niddlety nod ; 

As much 2s to say, “ pray take care what you do, 

For if you hiss at me, you know Ican hiss you!” 


We have been somewhat more severe than 
is our wont, but we think the occasion war- 
rantsit. We sincerely hope Signor Aupic 
will give us credit for wishing him well, and 
we beg him in future for his own sake, (for he 
is very talented,) to assume the virtue of 
modesty,—even though he has it not. 


a ie scion 


MISCELLANY. 











SVEND VONVED. 
{From the Old Danish ] 

By Gro. Borrow, Author of the‘ Bible in Spain.’ 

Grimm, in the preface to the German transla- 
tions of the Kiempe Viser, characterizes this Bal- 
lad in the following magnificent words: * Singu- 
lar is the song of the hero Vonved. After having 
received the magic blessing, he rides out, darkiy 
hinting that he must never return, or having aven- 
ged the death of his father. Fora long time he 
sees no city or no man ; he then overthrows whom- 
soever opposes him; he lays his enigmas before 
the herdsmen, concerning that which is most 


| grand and that which is most horrible: concern- 


ing the course ofthe sun and the repose of the 
dead; he who cannot explain them is slaughtered. 
Haughtily he sits among the heroes—their invi- 
tations do not please him—he rides home—slays 
twelve sorcerers who come against him—then his 
mother; and at last he demolishes his harp, so 
that no sweet sound shall in future soften his wild 
humor. This song, more than any of the rest, 
seems to be composed with a meaning of its own, 
and shows the melancholy of a ruined, wandering 
mind, which will have its enigmas cleared up !— 
The anguish of a man is expressed therein, who 
cannot move freely the wings which he feels, and 
who, when this anguish torments him, is forced to 
deal out destruction to all—even against his well 
beloved. Such a character seems to be quite the 
property of the North. In the strange life of King 
igurd, the wanderer to Jerusaiem, and likewise 
in Shakspeare’s Hamlet, there is something simi- 
lar.”” 

Svend Vonved sits in his lonely bower ; 

He strikes his harp with a hand of power ; 

His harp return’d a responsive din ; 

Then came his mother hurrying in: 

Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


In came his mother Adeiine, 

And who was she, but a Queen so fine: 

*© Now hark, vend Vonved ! out must thou ride! 

And wage stout battles with knights of pride. 
Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


“« Avenge thy father’s untimely end ; 
To me, or another, thy gold harp lend ; 
This moment boune* thee, and straight begone ! 
I redet thee, doit, my own dear son.” 
Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


Svend Vonved binds his sword to his side; 

He fain will battle with knights of pride. 

*s When may I look for thee once more here ? 

When roast the heifer, and spice the beer ?” 
Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


« When stones shall take, of themselves, a flight, 
And ravens’ feathers are woxent white, 
Then may’st thou expect Svend Vonved home: 
in all my days, I will never come.” 

Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


His mother took that in evil part : 
‘*] hear, young gallant, that mad thou art ; 





*Boune, to get ready. 
+Rede, advise. Raader.—Dan. 
$Woxen, grown, Voxen.— Dan, 





Wherever thou goest, on land er sea, 
Disgrace and shame shall attend on thee.” 
Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


He kiss’d her thrice with his lips of fire: 

‘“* Appease, O mother, appease thine ire ; 

Ne’er wish me any mischance to know, 

For thou canst not tell how far far I may go.” 
Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


*¢ Then I will bless thee, this very day ; 
Thou never shalt perish in any fray ; 
Success shall be in thy courser tall, 
Success in thyself, which is best of all. 
Lock out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


*¢ Success in thy hand, success in thy foot, 

In struggle with man, in battle with brute ; 

The Holy God and Saint Drotten* dear 

Shall guide and watch thee through thy career. 
Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


*¢ They both shall take thee beneath their care, 
Then surely thou never shall evily fare : 
See yonder sword of steel so white, 
No helm nor shield shall resist its bite.” 
Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


Svend Vonved took up the word again— 

‘*1?]l range the mountain, and rove the plain, 

Peasant and noble I’ll wound and slay ; 

Ali, all, for my father’s wrong shall pay.” 
Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


Svend Vonved bound his sword to his side, 
He fain will battle with knights of pride ; 
So fierce and strange was his whole array, 
No mortal ventur’a to cross his way. 

Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


His helm was blinking against the sun, 
His spurs were clinking his heels upon, 
His horse was springing, with bridle ringing; 
While sat the warrior wildly singing. 
Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


He rode a day, he rode for three, 
No town or city he yet could see; 
*¢ Ha!” said the youth, ** by my father’s hand, 
There is no city inall this land ” 
Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


He rode and lilted, he rode and sang, 

Then met he by chance Sir Thulé Vang ; 

Sir Thulé Vang, with his twelve sons bold, 

All cas’d in iron, the bright and cold. 
Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


Svend Vonved teok his sword from his side, 

He tain would battle with knights so tried ; 

The proud Sir Thulé he first ran through, 

And then, in succession, his sons he slew. 
Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


Svend Vonved binds his sword to his side, 

It lists him farther to ride, toride : 

He rode alung by the grené shawt 

The Brute-car|{ there with surprise he saw. 
Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


A wild swine sat on his shoulders broad, 

Upon his bosom a black bear snor’d ; 

And about his fiagers, with hair o’erhung, 

The squirrel sported and weasel clung. 
Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


*¢ Now Brue-carl, yield thy booty to me, 
Or I will take it by force from thee. 
Say, wilt thou quickly thy beasts forego, 
Or venture with me to bandy ablow 2” 
Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


«* Much rather, much rather, I’ll fight with thee, 
Than thou my booty should’st get from me: 
I never was bidden the like to do, 
Since good King Esmer in fight I slew.” 
Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


*¢ And did’st thou slay King Esmer fine ? 

Why, then thou slewest dear father mine ; 

And soon, full soon, shall thou pay tor him, 

With the flesh hackt off from thy every limb !’” 
Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


They drew a circle upon the sward ; 
They both were dour, as the rocks are hard ; 
Forsooth, I tell you, their hearts were steeled,— 
The one to the other no jot would yield. 

Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


They fought for a day,—they fought for two,— 

And so on the third they were fain to do; 

But ere the fourth day reach’d the night, 

The Brute-carl fell, and was slain ontright. 
Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


Svend Yonved binds his sword to his side, 

Farther and farther he lists to ride ; 

He rode at the foot of a hill so steep, 

There saw hea herd as he drove the sheep. 
Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


«« Now tell me, Herd, and tell me fair, 
Whose are the sheep thou art driving there? 





* Jesus Christ. 
+Grené shaw, green wood.—Old English, 
;Brute-ear), dyre carl—Original, 
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And what is rounder than a wheel ? 
And where do they eat the holiest theal ?” 
Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


** Where does the fish stand up in the flood ? 

And where is the bird that’s redderthan blood ? 

Where do they mingle the best, best, wine? 

And where with his knights does Vidrick dine?” 
Look out, look out, Svend Vonv 


j 
There sat the herd, he sat in thougft ; 
To ne’er a question he answer'd aught. 
Svend gave him a stroke, a stroke se sore, 
That his lung and his liver came out before. 
Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


On, on went he, till more sheep he spied ; 

The herd sat, too, by a deep pit’s side. 

*¢ Now tell me, Herd, and tell me fair, 

Whose are the sheep thou art tending there 2” 
Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


*¢ See yonder house, with turret and tower, 
There feasting serves to beguile the hour ; 
There dwells a man, Tyggé Nold by name, 
With his twelve fair sons, who are knights of 
fame.” 
Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


«¢Enough, Sir Herd ; now iend mean ear— 

Go, tell Tyggé Nold to come out here.” 

From his breast Svend Vonved a gold ring drew; 

At the foot of the herd the gold ring he threw. 
Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


« 


And as Svend Vonved approach’d the spot, 
His booty among them they ’gan to allot. 
Some would have his polished glaive, 
Others, his harness, or courser brave, 

Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


Svend Vonved stops, in reflection deep ; 

He thought it best he his horse should keep: 

His hauberk and faulchion he will not lose, 

Much rather to fight the youth will choose. 
Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


‘* Had’st thou twelve sons to the twelve thou 

asbenn in the midst of them charging me 

ay thou ring water from steel, 

= — in such fashion with me shoul’st 
Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


He prick’d with his spur his courser tall, 

Which sprang, at once, over the gate and wall. 

Tyggé Nold there he has stretch’d in blood, 

And his twelve sons too, that beside him stood. 
Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


He came at length to another flock, 
Where a herd sat combing his yellow lock : 
*¢ Now listen, Herd, with the fleecy care; 
Listen, and give me answers fair. 

Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


*¢ What is rounder than a wheel? 

Where do they eat the holiest meal? 

Where does the sun go down to his seat ? 

And where do they lay the dead man’s feet? 
Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


‘* What fills the valleys one and all ? 

What is cloth’d best in the monarch’s hall ? 

What cries more loud than cranes can cry? 

And what in whiteness the swan outvie ? 
Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


*¢ Who on his back his beard doth wear ? 
Who, neath his chin his nose doth bear ? 
What’s more black than the blackest sloe ? 
And what is swifter than a roe? 

Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


‘* Where is the bridge that 1s most broad ? 

What is, by man, the most abhor’d ? 

Where leads, where leads, the highest road up ? 

And say, where the hottest of drink they sup ?” 
Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


«‘ The sun is rounder than a wheel. 

They eat at the altar the holiest meal. 

The sun in the West goes down to his seat : 

And they lay to the East the dead man’s feet. 
Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


s¢ Snow fills the valleys, one and all. 

Man is cloth’d best in the monarch’s hall. 

Thunder cries louder than cranes can cry. 

Angels in whiteness the swan outvie. 
Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


*¢ His beard on his back the lapwing wears. 
His nose ’neath his chin the elfin beara.* 
More black is sin than the blackest sloe: 
And thought is swifter than any roe. 

Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


“Ice is, of bridges, the bridge most broad. 
The toad is, of all things, the most abhorr’d. 





*By this nose underthe chin must be understood, that 
the elf has so long and crooked a nose, that it reaches and 
turns up under his chin. Crooked noses are, in all sto- 
pies, allgwed to be an ingredient of flendish physognomy. 





To paradise leads the highest road up: 
And in hell the hottest of drink they sup.” 
Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


«* Now hast thou given me answers fair, 

To each and all of my questions rare ; 

And now, I pray thee, be my guide 

To the nearest spot where warriors bide.” 
Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


*¢ To Sonderborg I’ll show thee straight, 
Where drink the heroes early and late: 
There thou wilt find of knights a crew, 
Haughty of heart, and hard to subdue.” 
Look cut, look out, Svend Vonved. 


Witha bright gold ring was his arm array’d, 
Full fifteen pounds that gold ring weigh’d, 
That has he given the herd, for a meed, 
Because he will show him the knights with 
speed. 
Loek out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


Svend Vonved enter’d the castle yard ; 
There Randulph, wrapt in his skins,* kept 
guard: 
“Ho! Caitiff, ho! with shield and brand, 
What art thou doing in this my land ?” 
Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


«TT will, I will, with my single hand, 
Take from thee, Knave, the whole of thy land: 
I will, I will, with my single toe, 
Lay thee and each of thy castles low.” 
Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


*¢ Thou shalt not, with thy single hand, 
Take from me, Hound, an inch of my land ; 
And far, far less, shalt thou, with thy toe, 
Lay me or one of my castles low. 

Look out, look out, Svend Venved. 


*¢ Thou shalt not e’er, with finger of thine, 

Strike asunder one limb of mine ;t 

I am for thee too woxen and stark, 

As thou, to thy cost, shall quickly mark.” 
Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


Svend Vonved unsheath’d his faulchion bright, 
With hanghty Randulph he fain will fight; 
Randulph he there has lain in his might, 
And Strandulph too, with fall good right. 

Look eut, look out, Svend Vonved. 


The rest against him came out pell-mell, 

Then slew he Carl Egé, the fierce and fell : 

He slew the great, he slew the small ; 

He slew till his foes were slaughter’d all. 
Look out, iook out, Svend Venved. 


Svend Vonved binds his sword to his side, 
It lists him farther to ride, to ride; 
He found upon the desolate wold 
A burlyft knight, of aspect bold, 
Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


‘¢ Now tell me, Rider, noble and good, 

Where does the fish stand up in the flood ? 

Where do they mingle the best, best wine ? 

And where with his knights does Vidrick dine?” 
Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


‘* The fish in the East stands up in the flood. 

They drink in the North the wine so good. 

In Halland’s hall does Vidrick dine, 

With his swains around, and his warriors fine.” 
Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


From his breast Svend Vonved a gold ring drew, 

At the foot of the knight the gold ring he threw: 

** Go! say thou wert the very last man 

Who gold from the hand of Svend Vonved wan.” 
Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


Svend Vonved came where the castle rose; 

He bade the watchmen the gate unclose ; 

As none of the watchmen obey’d his cry, 

He sprang at once over the ramparts high. 
Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


He tied his steed to a ring in the wall, 

Then in he went to the wide stone hall ; 

Down he sat at the head of the board, 

To no one present he uttered a word. 
Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


He drank and he ate, he ate and he drank, 
He ask’d no leave, and return’d no thank : 
+s Ne’er have I been on Christian ground 
Where so many curst tongues were clanging 
around.” 
Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


King Vidrick spoke to good knights three ; 

‘¢ Go, bind that lowering swain for me ; 

Should ye not bind the stranger guest, 

Ye will not serve me as ye can best.’’ 
Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


**Should’st thou send three, and twenty times 


three, 
And come thyself to lay hold of me ; 
*Svobt udi maard.—Original. 


{Slaae mig et mit Ledemod sonder, 
{Burly, strong. 





The son ofa dog thou wilt still remain, 
And yet to bind me have tried in vain. 
Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


“© Esmer, my father, who lies on his bier, 

And proud Adeline, my mother so dear, ® 

Oft and strictly have caution’d me 

To waste no breath upon hounds like thee.” 
Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


** And was King Esmer thy father’s name, 
And Adeline that of his virtuous Dame ? 
Thou art Svend Vonved, the stripling wild, 
My own dear sister’s only child. 

Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


*¢ Svend Vonved, wilt thou bide with me here ? 

Honor awaits thee, and costly cheer ; 

Whenever it lists thee abroad to wend, 

Upon thee shall knights and swains attend. 
Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


“Silver and gold, thou never shalt lack, 

Or helm to thy head, or mail to thy back ;’’ 

But to this and the like he would lend no ear, 

And hore to his mother he now will steer. 
Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


Svend Vonved gallop’d along the way ; 

To fancies dark was his mind a prey : 

Riding he enter’d the castle yard 

Where stood twelve witches wrinkled and scar d: 
Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


There stood they all, with spindle and rok—* 

Each over the shinbone gave him a knock: 

Svend turn’d his steed, in fury, round, 

The witches he there has hew’d to the ground. 
Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 


He hew’d the witches limb from limb, 
So little mercy they got from him ; 
His mother came out, and was serv’d the same, 
Into fifteen pieces he hackt her frame. 
Look out, look out, Svend Vonved, 


Then in he went to his lonely bower, 

Tkere drank he the wine, the wine of power ; 

His much-lov’d harp he play’d upon 

Till the strings were broken, every one. 
Look out, look out, Svend Vonved. 





*Rok og teen. The Rok 1s no longer used in England, 
though still common in the North. Itisahazle stick, 
more than a yard long, round which the wool is wound. 
It is affixed to the side ofthe spinner, under the left arm. 


RECORDS OF ST. LUKE’S. 


By the Auihor of “ Remembrances of a Monthly Nurse;” 





LEONARD HALL. 

«« Why is it, Eugenius,” said I, who is ever my 
infallible counsellor in all matters of mind,” why is 
it, that I should have such an extraordinary predi- 
lection for the company and conversation of all per- 
sons afflicted in a small degree with insanity ?— 
Why is it, that I should be attracted to, when al- 
most all other people in the world run from, the 
hapless lunatic? You have heard me express this 
curious tendency of mine betore, Eugenius ; but, 
metaphysician as you are, you have never attempt- 
ed to account for it.” 

“Indeed,” said my young clerical friend in an- 
swer to me, ** I am equally at a loss to unravel the 
mystery of my own fancy the same way: I sup- 
pose we have both some powerful mission to per- 
form, either towards some of these unfortunates 
themselves, or to those who imagine themselves 
sane. But what makes you remark this peculiari- 
ty of yours now? Have you met with any fresh 
case of abberration ot mind, since you have been 
on the continent? You must havea goodly as- 
sortment of these kind of maladies by this time, I 
should imagine, if you have written down all the 
cases that you have been running after these last 
twenty years. I think you told me, Philo, that your 
friend Dr. Haslam, the celebrated physician who 
attends St. Luke’s, has added largely to your list. 
I should like exceedingly to read it.” 

‘¢ Shall I tell you my own opinion of this craving 
appetite of yours and mine to talk with, and watch 
all the actions of those who have wandering intel- 
lects ?” said I. 

**] shall be most happy to hear it,” smilingly 
observed Eugenius, “ that is, if yeu do not con- 
trive to bring us both in, under the same category. 
Let us sit down here, close to this sweet-briar 
hedge, on which my clerical bands, &c. are al- 
ways dried, to make them smell sweet to my 
nostrils; let us take pessession of this garden- 
chair, as green as the hedge, and, prithee, empty 
vut to me all the recesses of your mind.” 

«© Well, then,” said I, ‘* but you must not give 
me one of your quaint smiles, whilst I am at con- 
fession ; if you do, I shall run off to your Sophia 
yonder, whe stands quite as high, let me tell you, 
in my good graces, asdoth her reverend lord and 
master.—See, she is enticing me there from one of 
your back parlor windows; I shall never be able 
to resist that sunny smile of hers, and that warn- 
ing shake of the head.” 

*¢ Hang her for an arrant gipsey,” cried Euge- 
nius ; ‘let her quill up the lace upon her baby’s 
cap, and leave us to our disquisitions; turn you 
your head, Philo, another way,” ei 
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** She and you have turned my head enough al- 
ready,” I exclaimed gaily, “but whereabouts 
was | ?” 

«Am I my brother’s keeper?” inquired my 
friend in the same tone, who had no objection to 
use any phrase that would hest express his ideas, 
although it might have been used before in that 
book he reverenced the most ; but he looked be- 
yond the mere form of words, and was no bigot. 

*¢ IT think 1 have recovered the thread,” I resum- 
ed after a moment’s pause. ‘ This unappeasable 
desire to converse with idiots and insane persons, 

t d to be pc d by both of us, proceeds, 
it seems to me, froma longing wish to know some- 
thing more than we at present do of the mighty 
mystery of the invisible vrorla, and the secrets of 
eternity.” 

** Proceed,” said Eugenius very gravely ; ** lam 
interested in every word that falls from your 
mouth.” 

«¢ We imagine,” I continued, ‘* that a man, not 
acted upon like others by the external world, may 
possibly have some faculty or other more than com-* 
mon to us all with the intericr one; or rather, I 
should say, the Spiritual Universe, for world is too 
poor a name, to give any notion of eternal things 
May not this be so ?” 

‘© You have given exactly words to my thoughts,” 
said Eugenits ;” we hope to find (that is you and 
I) an Oracle speaking by some divine inflatus, 
from the mouth of those who regard not earthly 
matters in the same light that we co; and, al- 
though we may be disappointed beyond measure, 
may be ever seeking, seldom finding, yet I have 
met with the most extraordinary thoughts and the 
most lofty, almost incomprehensible ideas, pro- 
ceeding from some of these afflicted individuals. — 
There sits one now,”—and he pointed to a very 
old man, with silver hair and a blue apron on, close 
to some beehives at a little distance from us; 
** there sits one of these—Leonard, my old garden- 
er—who has grown childish, as they call it, in the 
service of my father, grandfather, and myself: his 
memory is totally gone, and the‘ light of other 
days ;’ yet what brilliant scintillations sometimes 
come, like sparks of celestial fire, from that old 
man’s mouth !” 

**T should like to question him,” said I. ‘*What, 
is my poor old friend, Leonard come to this ?— 
When I went abroad, Eugenius, a couple of years 
ago, he was strong and hale ; his mind unbroken. 
What has made him so much aitered of late ?” 

** The death of his grandchild, little Janet, about 
a year ago, answered Eugenius.” 

*¢ What! the pretty little « Flora,’ as I used to 
call her, with her blue petticoat and white apron, 
always full of flowers, seeds, or cuttings, tending 
ever upon and running about thesteps of her grand- 
father ; that ‘ Blooming Nymph of the Wheelbar- 
row,’ as I used to call her, is she dead ?”” 

«* Even so,” said my friend; ‘+ she was cut off in- 
deed like a flower of the field. A fever seized her, 
and in little more than a week, I read the funeral 
service over her in yonder churchyard. Leonard 
has never been himself since, but he is not unhap- 
py. He has no notion that Janet is dead, and he 
talks to her as it she were present incessantly.— 
That spot where the bee-hive stands is a very fa- 
vorite place of his, and there for hours together 
he sits, holding commune with——ay ! there’s the 
rub! Shall we go to him?” 

** Most willingly,” said I ; ‘* but my heart feels 
very heavy at hearing this sorrowful tale of Leon- 
ard Hall, and his pretty little grandchild.” 

**It is only sorrowful as we view it,” said my 
triend, taking my arm ; we never teel grief when 
a chrysalis has opened its shell to let out the 
bright butterfly of varied dyes; we rather feel 
pleasure that the grub and unsightly existence has 
passed away, and that a beautiful creature is come 
from its former bounded state, to wing its way 
over gardens and groves; to disport with every 
flower, and shew its radiant wings in the sunshine. 
Little Janet is no longer the grub or chrysalis ; she 
is become the immortal PsycuHe ; and though we 
see her not, Philo, yet she may be, for what I know, 
at this very moment perched, like Ariei, upon 
that riding-whip of thine, listening to our dis- 
course.” 

*©Oh! that I could catch her, then, and ques- 
tiou her,” said I. ‘* How very strange it is that 
none of this sort of gentry, these fluttering Psyches, 
as you are pleased to call them, are civil enough 
to answer us a word when we address them.” 

** Perhaps they have forgot their English,” said 
my friend dryly, in his odd way; ‘* or you may 
not have learned their new language.” 

‘¢ That is very likely,” thought 1; «yet Spirit- 
language,I am told, can be learned, but not by 
dint of vocabularies and lexicons.” 

We came up now to the spot where my old 
friend, Leonard Hall, was sitting ; he was busily 
engaged in watching the bees go into their hives, 
as they returned from the adjacent country, laden 
with that sweet stuff called honey, which chem- 
ists, they say, have no power to analyze, and can 
only guess of what it is compounded. We sat 
down upon a cucumber-frame near him, and gazed 
in silence on the venerable man. 

*¢ There they all come home!” murmured he, 
«‘] wonder what they have done with Janet: she 
told me she would be dressed so fine this evening, 
Jshould not know her....Here she is!’=rand he 














caught at one of the bees flying ; but missing it, it 
past him, and with the rest safely entered its straw 
home. 

*¢ Well, let her have her fancy out,” said the old 
man; ‘*she will be happy enough by and by to run 
home to her daddy when she is tired; but I hope 
she will not be late. Frolicsome lads there are 
enow in the village ; and Janet is,—let me see !— 
fifteen years old, come next Candlemas-day.—Fif- 
teen, is a very ticklish age: I must be careful of 
her ; blessings on her pretty roguish eyes !—but 
I’ll be patient.” And he turned round and saw me 
sitting by the side of his kind master: it gave an- 
other turn to his thoughts. 

‘Well, my good Leonard,” said I, «‘ and how 
fares it with you? 
know, since we last met, have been to France, 
Italy, and I know not what other countries beside; 
arb I am come home again, you see, to Eng- 
and.” 

‘* With your head full of strange conceits, I war- 
rant,” said the old man, shaking his own. ‘ And 
what went ye out for to see? People should stay 
at home ; attend to their own business, and not 
leave it all to do, until the eleventh hour. I 
thought you were a wise man ; that is, if you are 
the same I take you for. Master,” continued he, 
looking affectionately up in the face of Eugenius, 
‘* why do you not persuade your friend there—ay, 
all your friends—to stay at home.” 

‘s Where is their home, Leonard ?”” demanded 
his master ina serious tone. 

‘‘Where my Janet is gone,” answered the ola 
man, with asmile of such total unconsciousness of 
her death, that it shot a pang to my heart; ‘*she 
comes to me every minute, and persuades me to 
go home with her; but I always tell her, ‘ Have 
patience, little maid—age before honesty ;’ and yet 
the young hussy, bless her sweet face, has found 
her way home without me.”’ 

“Ah!” cried I, almost fearful of approaching 
the subject, ‘‘I remember your little, laughing, 
rosy grand-daughter: how is she? We used to 
play togethera couple of years ago.” 

‘*She has learued some beautiful new songs 
since that time,” cried he. ‘*She comes and sings 
me to sleep every night.” 

‘+ Does it not disturb your grandchild’s rest, Leo- 
nard,” inquired Eugenius, “thus sitting by your 
side so many hours during the night ?” 

‘¢ She is all rest,” said the old man with enthu- 
siasm; “can any thing disturb the calmness of 
yonder sky? Clouds roll between it and us, but 
they cannot touch it; they may conceal its depths 
of deep blue from our eye for awhile, but uninjur- 
ed these depths remain; still—silent, incompre- 
hensible: so is the rest of an immortal spirit.” 

As old Leonard spoke, he looked as one inspir- 
ed: his white hair streamed in the wind, and his 
eyes took no cognizance ef things on earth. He 
had read much in his youth, and had ever been 
thought far above his situation in life, although he 
himself respected the office of a gardener, saying 
even in his palmy days, “that he carried on the 
same profession Adam did; and theretore he 
would not change it for the world.” 

“¢ The fit is on him,” cried Eugenius in a whisp- 
er tome; ‘let us notinterrupt him.” Thus he 
proceeded, still fixing his eyes upon the heavens, 
and upon one bright star that had just begun to be 
visible. 

«* Ah, there she goes! and in a new dress!—I 
never saw her in that robe before!—How very 
beautiful she looks! Come down, Janet, and sit 
by your old father ;—your mother’s father. You 
know I am old, and cannot climb up so nimbly as 
you do! What, higher still!—Take care, my 
child, it is agiddy height, close beside that glit- 
tering star! Well, go and visit it, if so it pleases 
you; but bring me down some seeds and plants 
trom it,—some new specimens fer my master’s 
garden. What! they will not grow, you say, on 
earth! That is more than you can know. I can 
humor all their particular tastes; make a compost 
for them, in which they shall well thrive. I can 
give them conditions.” 

Eugenius threw, unperceived, before the old 
gardener a few seeds froin the cucumber-bed, and 
aftera considerable time Leonard Hall, folding his 
arms upon his breast, regarded earnestly these 
seeds. 

*[ dare not plant them,’’ murmered he ; ‘* what 
horrible mischief may come out of a single seed. 
She did not give them to me, or I would have tried 
them. How came they there? There is no end 


I have crossed the seas, you | 





of what may come out ofa single seed ;—germs 
within germs,—germs folded still within germs, 
minute as powder,—and so on forever! This} 
world 1s but one great seed; and we have never 
got to the bottom of it yet. I wonder where the | 
first seed was planted, God was then the garden- | 
er; but where was the garden? Not on earth ;— 
no, not on earth!” 

‘Hark! she calls me,” cried old Leonard; 
“she has roasted me some apples for my supper, 
and placed my jug of milk beside them ;—no ani- 
mal food ;-—no, my dear Janet knows I never taste 
of animalfood. I wonder my master eatsit! and 
yet he is a good and benevolent man! I cannot 
account for this. I’ll tell him what I have read 
about the strength of the men in India, who only 
live on grain.” 

**Do so,” said Eugenius, kindly ; ‘I should 





like to hear all you have to say upon that subject : 
I know you have Jong abstained from eating < bull’s 
flesh and crinking. the blood of goats. Tell me 
your reason for it.” 

‘** Oh, they were men of strength that came down 
from the Upper Provinces to Calcutta: my father 
told me of them.” said old Leonard, with much 
appearanceof sanity. ‘* They had great powers ; 
they were leapers, wrestlers, lifters and throwers 
of mighty weights! Their figures were models 
for the statue of Hercules, and they wanted only 
the club and the skin of the Nemean lion, to rep- 
resent that hero of antiquity. 

**' Yes, my master, their legs and their thighs 
were like pillars of brass; their breasts and sides 
like the best pieces of Grecian sculpture, and their 
hair and beard flowed in clustering curls upon their 
thick neck end brawny shoulders.* 

‘‘ These men were indeed models of masculine 
beauty, worthy the heroic age; yet, had they never 
tasted, from infancy to age, any particle of animal 
food whatever. Their diet was wholly vegetable, 
as God interded that it should be, and their only 
drink was milk or pure water; milk from the 
eocoa-nut, water from the rivulet.” 

* But Janet has left off eating even vegetables,” 
continued he, ‘and that is the reason why she 
looks so beautiful of late! So fine a color! equal 
to my peaches! and her skin as soft! I wish she 
would not frisk about so much amongst the stars ; 
she will break her shins amongst them. But here 
comes old Nanny, to take me home. Why did not 
my pretty grandchild come with you, Nanny? Oh, 
she is combing out her fine long hair, is she ?— 
You used to admire, sir, my Janet’s hair,” turning 
tome. ‘The doctor wanted to cut it off; but 
that I would not permit— and now she thanks me 
for it.” 

An old woman now approached, who had the 
charge of Leonard since his bereavement of his 
child, and consequent loss efreason. She dropped 
a curtsey to Eugenius and myself, and taking the 
hand of the venerable man, was leading him away 
for the night. 

‘Stay one moment, Nanny,” said my friend ; 
«*T want to ask Leonard why the sun, moon, and 
planets are never tired ? and yet we, poor mortals, 
are so, after being employed only a few hours at a 
time.” 

‘* Rather ask me,” cried the old man, with an- 
other burst of poetic grandeur, peculiar to his 
state; ‘‘ rather ask, how it is the Spirit is able to 
endure so long as it does now the imprisonment 
she is doomed to bear here, without fainting by 
the way! Chained to aclod is the immorts! Fhe- 
nix !—bound on every side by decaying flesh !— 
made to be the colleague for seventy years or more 
of animated dust and ashes !—animated only by 
her own presence there! If it were not for sleep, 
for the hours she gains a partial mastery over her 
earthly mate, when she can breath celestial influ- 
ences, and renovate her being, she must become 
annihilated, be extinct, and perish ! Evena Spirit 
lacks renovation. Here on earth it cannot find it! 
but when it can succeed, in chaining up the body, 
as in sleep, its partner and its bane, away it flics 
where she is now!—For the body of Janet is, | 
know, asleep,—for I feel her spirit near me, and 
mine shall soon be so. Come, Nanny Bond, give 
me your arm. Master, gvod night; I’m very 
weary.” And slowly he departed to the comforta- 
ble lodgings Eugenius had provided for him over 
the laundry, and which would be his asylum now 
through life. 

‘« This is the strangest kind of madness I ever 
met with,” said I, watching old Leonard as he 
walked slowly away ; ‘‘it seems a mixture of fa- 
tuity, insanity, childishness and inspiration! [ 
must see more ef him.” 

“ Ride over again to-morrow,” said my friend, 
“and dine with us ; I assure you my old gardener 
says often much finer things than he has done to- 
day. My sympathetic half has written many of 
them down, tor she partakes a little of our cdd 
fancy, Philo, and is very fond of the company of 
those who are alittle ‘ towch’d in the head.’ Ifyou 
recollect, we had Lord Walter Maxwell here with 
us for many months; the young nobleman who 
was an idiot from his birth, but became rational 
and sensible from receiving a fracture of the skull, 
and losing part of his brains! You smile, Philo, 
but I can as-ure you it is a factt When weare in 
the house, I will show you that such a thing is not 
se improbable as you seem to imagine.” 

** Medical journals have reported cases of per- 
sons who, after losing a portion of brain from frac- 
ture of the skull, have, from being :diots, recover- 
edthe use of their mental faculties.”—(Vide the 
Lancet of a recent date.) 

‘“¢ The physiology of the brain, or the manner in 
which it performs its functions is not understoo?. 
‘The destructive anatomists,’ as they are signifi- 
cantly called, or those who experiment, like Mz- 
jendie and Flourens, on living animals, have shown 
that the substance of which it is composed is in- 
sensible.—(Vide the report of Sir William Ham- 
ilton’s experiment in Dr. Monro’s Pathology of 
the Brain.) It may be cut and sliced towardsthe 


* Parliamentary Review. J.S. Buckingham, Esq. 

+ See Fraser’s Magazine for Oct, 1837 ; the Tale of “Lord 
Walter Mexwell,” one of “The Remembrances of the 
Monthly Nurse,” and the note on the circumstance allud 
ed to, which is here transcribed, 
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surface in any direction, and large portions of it | 
may be lost, without inducing death, or impairing 
the intellectual faculties.”’—( Vide also an article in 
the Edinburgh Review, by Dr. Roget.) 

“« The centre of the brain’s vitality appears to be 
at the base, where the fibres, proceeding from the 
spinal marrow, which enter into the structure of 
its hemispheres, cross and recross each other ; and 
this part cut, or punctured, death instantly en- 
sues. This constitutes what is generally known 
as the ‘ pithing operation,’ by which all animals 
are instantly killed. 

‘©The brain, according to phrenologista, 1s a 
congeries of organs, each of which, from the top of 
the spinal marrow, sprouts out in the form of a 
cone, which extends its base under the internal 
surtace of the skull. Hence, it may be easily un- 
derstood, that if, phrenologically, the cerebral sub- 
stance composing the organs be collectively so 
much ‘ confined, cribbed up, and cabined,’ so that 
they cannot individually exercise their activity, 
the removal of a portion of the brain, even by acci- 
dent, might relieve the oppression, and they might 
find ‘ ample verge and space’ to use their separate 
functions. This may becalled theory ; but we say 
with the Gentilhomme of Moliere, ‘ Vive la 
Science.’ ” 

After having read the preceding note, and par- 
took ofa light repast, I returned home, my thoughts 
full of old Leonard Hall, my friend’s gardener. 

I will certainly accept the invitation of Euge- 
nius, and spend the day with him: I will talk 
more freely to the old man than I did to-day: I 
will put to him one or two leading questions: I 
will try to extract something from him worthy of 
record. 

AsI spake, I perceived Malachi Bond, the idiot- 
boy of my own village, (and almost every village 
has some strange phenomenon or other belonging 
toit,) the nephew of Nanny Bond, who had ta- 
ken the charge of Leonard niall. He had climb- 

ed upon the top of the village pump, and was ha- 
ranguing some of the villagers in the following 
words: 
(To be continued.) 





A NIGHT IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


‘¢ Peel very punctually comes down to the 
House of Commons at five o’clock. He will be 
here immediately. Oh, there he is, with papers 
in his hand, I suppose the copy of some newly- 
concluded commercial treaty. You will see him 
stand at the bar to catch the Speaker’s eye, when, 
of course, he has not long to wait ; though, if oth- 
er matters are in the way, he must take his tura. 
Hark ! 

‘s «Sir Robert Peel!’ ” 

‘« © Papers, sir, by command of her Majesty.’ ” 

s¢¢ Bring them up.’ ” 

«¢ There, now he is ‘bringing them up.’” 

** Does it not strike you, as he moves up the 
floor of the house, that there is a sort of mauvaise 
honte about him ?—A thing that surprises me, 
considering his rather handsome person, address, 
and long usage of the House of Commons. 

«© Yes, but though reputed such a peculiarly 
cool, cautious man, he is, in temperament, very 
sensitive, and keenly alive to all the proprieties of 
morals and of manners. You see he isa florid man 
—sanguineous ; and usch men are frequently very 
attentive to externals, while ‘ black’ or ‘ bilious’ 
men, though just as full of seLF, are more apt 
to neglect manner, in their deeper meditation of 
matter. 

«© How old is Peel ? 

*¢ He approaches his 55th year, and, as you may 
perceive, is in the bloom of health, as well as the 
prime of life. 

** Do you know any thing of his domestic life— 
of Lady Peel, who she is, and what she is? 

** Not a bit; but it is most amiable, social, and 
unspotted—Peel is a virtuous and religious man ; 

and if I had heard any thing I would not repeat 
it. Ladies’ maids, chambermaids, and footmen, 
are the very worst appreciators of character: so 
far from being able to see below the surtace, they 
do not even see the surface ; and a manso quiet in 
his domestic habits as Sir Robert Pee}, can only be 


prints no ineffaceable recollections. Yet he is re- 
ally an admirable and accomplished public speak- 
er—as such, unrivalled in the present house. The 
habits of his mind enable him to arrange his topics 
with great art, and to present them with exceeding 
clearness ; in the language of Milton, ‘ his words, 
like so many nimble and airy servitors, trip about 
him at command, and in well-ordered files, as he 
would wish, fall aptiy into their places.’ His voice, 
though neither sonorous, nor capable of varied ex. | 





make him, if not a powerful, at least a delightful | 
and exceedingly interesting talker. He greatly | 


enjoys having to reply to opponents who may have | 


dexterous quibble, or an ingenious rhetorical per- 
version. Let some blundering speaker make some 
awkward admission or obvious exaggeration—let 
some philosopher wander out of the ordinary 
track, and draw arguments for annual parliaments 
from the annual revolution of the earth—then Sir 
Robert Peel treasures them all up, gives them a 
ludicrous turn, and with his face all wreathed with 
smiles, looks round te enjoy the bursting laughter 
and the ringing cheer which echo behind him.— 
His enjoyment of this kind of thing has betrayed 
him into that habit of rhetorical evasion which has 





too much characterized his parliamentary speech- 
es, and procured for him the reputation of being 
the greatest master of plausibilities in the House 
of Commons. He is shaking cff this habit, and 
taking fairer, and, therefore, higher ground. 
LORD STANLEY. 

‘It is time for me now to put ina word. Will 
you point out Lord Stanley to me? 

** He is not in the house. See, there he is, 
coming in, swinging his hat betwixt finger and 
thumb. 

** Why, I thought that Stanley was a little man 
—quite a boy in personal appearance. 

“‘ You surely don’t expect men to remain for- 
ever the same. Edward weoffrey Stanley is now 
44 years of age; a timeof life when, if evera 
man is going to become stout, he manifests it.— 
His lordship has more physique than his friend, 
Lord John. 

‘* His friend Lord John! What genuine friend- 
ship can subsist between political rivals, where 
one of them, especially, is so bitter and caustic in 
his application of shin-plasters ? I am afraid it 
must be a hollow profession of words. 

‘* There you are mistaken. A very cordial sym- 
pathy still exists between Stanley and Russell ; for 
Lord John is quite aware that nobody more regrets 
Stanley’s impetuosity andj petulance of temper 
than Stanley does himself—when the fit is over. 
On the occasion of the death of Lord John’s first 
wife, and in the very heat ot party warfare, Stan- 
ley wrote a letter to Lord John, full of kindly and 
affectionate sympathy ; and on several occasions 
there has been a very cordial interchange of mutual 
regard. 

‘“‘ What a pity, then, that Stanley, with somuch 
real ability and genuine oriental fire, should lower 
his standing as a statesman, by those occasional 
bursts of clever, energetic, indiscreet, passionate 
impetuosity, which render him as much the dread 
of friends as of foes ! 

** Ah! he will cool if he continue long in office. 
His natural temperament was excited and sharp- 
ened in opposition ; and he was encouraged and 
flattered in his displays, because he is the yery 
Picton of an assailing party in debate. In care- 
less power, rapid, yet easy flow of idea and of ut- 
terance, and in severe, almost savage retort, Stan- 
ley has no equal in the house: Brougham, in 
his best days, would have overtopped him, but 
there is no Brougham in the present House of 
Commons. 

LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 

“« What position does Lord John Russell hold as 
a speaker ? 

* Asan orator—ni/. He wants the physical 
conformation and the mental energy that are es- 
sential to oratory. But he is an admirable senten- 
tious thinker; and though in the mere power of 
speaking he is poor, his speeches are frequently 





known through a domestic mediurn. As for Lady 
Peel, I only know what every body knows—that 
she is the daughter of General Sir John Floyd ; 
that he was married to her in 1820 ; that she is a 
most elegant, lovely, quiet, unobtrusive lady ; and 
said to be dotingly fond of her husband and her 
family. 

se As for Sir Robert’s oratory, what do you think 
of that ? 

«¢ It depends on your estimate and definition of 
oratory. Asa speaker, Sir Robert Peel has no ri- 
val in the House of Commons. 

** Why, what do you inean ? I understand by an 
orator, a man who can talk well. 

** No dcubt, no doubt. But Sir Robert Peel is 
not a Burke, nor a Fox, nor a Canning ; his under- 
standing, though not very capacious, is excellent ; 
and though rather slow to appreciate and acknow- 
ledge principles, he is not capable of doggedly 
persevering in a course against which his intel- 
lect protests. His eloquence is therefore a reflec- 
tion of hischaracter. His mind is not deep-toned, 
his oratory is not electric, he clothes no principles 


full of point as well as of matter. 


pression, is managed with much skill, and so ren- | w 
dered subservient to the speaker’s purposes as to | } 


SIR JAMES GRAHAM. 


‘“« There he is, sitting beside Peel. Sir James 
Robert George Graham is of the same age as 
Lord John Russell, both having been born in 792; 
but you see the bright sword of Netherby 1s big 
enuugh and tall enough to put Lord John in his 
scabbard, 

** Graham has oscillated too violently between 
extremes for my taste. 

** No doubt of it; and Lord John, in his quiet 
ay, very effectually ‘ pitched it into him’ not 
ong ago, when he reminded him of his denuncia- 
tion of * the birds of prey,’ the recipients of the 
public money, while he, Lord John, who had 


) i | started into public life ‘ a moderate reformer,’ was 
laid themselves open to fair retort, or even to a| « 4 moderete reformer, still.’ It is curious to see 


Graham on these occasions, or when he is pelted 
with quotations from his ‘ corn and currency : at 
times he blushes a /itt/e : an ‘ innocent confusion’ 
occasionally mantles on his cheek ; but generally 
speaking, he laughs as hearty as the rest, and 
seems to think it capital sport. 

** Does not that manifest a deficieney in the§nice 
sense of honor? 

“* Well, well: let ‘sleeping dogs lie;’ for* to 
err is human, to forgive divine.’ Graham aban- 
doned his colleagues and his party, and did not 
treat them with scrupulous care after he left them. 
But they say that the old hare returns at last to the 
old form ; his father wasatory. But let justice be 
done to Sir James Graham. He is a man of real 
ability ; and now that he is in office, he retains and 
maintains some of his old opinions with manliness 
and consistency. 

“By the way, there is the rising hope of the 
Conservatives, and Peel’s right arm—William 
Ewart Gladstone, Vice President of the Board of 
Trade, and Master of the Mint. 


MR, GLADSTONE, 

‘© That young man !—what a disappointment ! 
In person he is of a good stature, and, like Stanley, 
has a pretty, good-natured, rather pouting mouth, 
while the upper part of the face, like Stanley’s, 
has a ‘ knitted,’ if not a frowning aspect. But 
what disappoints me most is the smallness of the 
head. Under Stanley’s careless locks, you can 
see hidden a good solid mass of forehead: but this 
noted young man—this philosophic worker-out of 
church principles—I want for him capacious skull 
and breadth of face. Can such a small head carry 
all he knows ? is 

‘© We must take men as they are, and not as we 
imagine them. The head is small but it is well 
shaped. You notice that the upper part of the 
face rather expresses severity ; and I am told that 
old Gladstene, and the family generally, have been 
noted in Liverpool for what is called a ‘crusty’ 
temperament. Ifthis be so, and this young man 
inherits it, he is an example of the power of prin- 
ciple, for he seems to have his temper singularly 
under control. His voice, too, is sweet and plain- 
tive: he has amazing clearness of speech and yol- 
ubility of utterance, but with a tendency torun 
into a mellifluous monotony, which he will proba- 
bly correct. 

** Are his abilities as great as they say, oris he an 
example of being ‘ cried up ? 

‘¢ Oh, no man can doubt that his abilities are 
great. I donot refer to his books on church and 
state, with which he first established his reputa- 
tion, but to his conductin the house. He proved 
‘a friend in need’ to Peel in conducting the tedious 
business and details of the new tariff: in fact every 
thing devolved on the prime minister and his Vice 
President of the Board of Trade; and though Peel’s 
great business facility and long practice in address- 
ing the house enabled him to expound, state, and 
defend the principles and details of the tarift with 
more fullness, force, and weight, it was universal- 
ly acknowledged that young Gladstone shone in 
the department of ‘ facts and figures,’ and dis- 
played a capacity for official business of the very 
first order. 

‘Old Gladstone has risen into great wealth from 
a humble condition, has he not ? 

*¢ Yes ; the Gladstone family, like the Peel fam- 
ily, furnish evidence of the power of our trade and 
commerce to throw up individuals from the bot- 
tom of society, to disport themselves, like levia- 








«* Then you think favorably of his abilities ? 


such ancient and noble families as that of Derby 
and of Bedford furnishing representatives of so 
much personal worth and ability as Lord Stanley 
and Lord John Russell. And now that many great 
questions have been settled, I cannot reconcile 
myself to the idea, that because the whigs are out 
and the tories are in, therefore such a man 2s Lord 
John Russell is to be for ever excluded trom office, 
in a ministry where he could sit beside his friend 
Stanley, and his old colleague Graham. 

** Yes, yes, plausible encugh: but coalition is an 
ugly word ; and even though there may be now 
only personal recollections to cause any material 
difference, still we must not forget that in the 
public mind there is usually a ‘great gulf fixed’ 
between whig and tory—not an impassable gulf, 
as Graham and Stanley testify, but wide enough in 
the estimation of party morality. But, talking of 
Graham, show me Sir James Mackintosh’s ‘ man- 








in burning words, emits no § jiving thunders,’ im- 














ly puppy,’ 


than, on the surface. Old Gladstone made his 


« Notonly of his abilities, but ot his character ; | Money in Liverpool, as Morrison, the member for 
and to me it is a matter of real pleasure to see two | Inverness, trade his huge fortune in London, 


LORD PALMERSTON. 

*¢ Is not Palmerston a fop ? 

**Tut, one has no patience with these vulgar 
ideas of people, which vulgar fools propagate. — 
Certainly ‘ Fanny was younger once than she is 
now ;’ and time works changes. But look at Pal- 
merston, sitting on those front benches ; you see 
all the signs ofa man of high breeding, but foppery 
there is none. 

s¢Is it not singular that Palmerston and Peel 
sh ouid now be pitted as rivals ? 

‘It is rather ; but, remember, though Palmers- 
ton and Peel commenced public life together, Pal- 
merston was in advance of Peel on such questions 
as Catholic emancipation and parliamentary re. 
form. Palmerston is four years older than Peel, 
being now 59. But he seems in excellent keep- 
ing; his vigor, mental and bodily, appears unim- 
paired—what a fine looking man he is! 











#s But is he really a man of talent ? 
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*¢ The question is superfluous. His iamily, the 
Temple tamily—has an hereditary reputation for 
ability ; and Palmerston does not belie it. To be 
sure, his opponents say, as Melbourne said of Lynd- 
hurst, that his talents are from God, but the appli- 
eation of them is otherwise. And that reminds me 
of D’Israeli. 

MR. B. D'ISRAELI. 


‘* Do you see that tall, rather thin young man 
(hardly young now,) with Jewish cast of features, 
dark countenance, and heavy, full, swimming eyes, 
bent either 1n meditation or on vacancy—gazing 
downwards to discover the perforations in the 
floor? That’s young fen D’Israeli, the sen of old 
D'lsraeli, and as great a ‘ curiosity of literature’ 
as his father ever produced. Some time ago he 
took to the foreign line, wanted to overhaul all our 
consular establishments, and thought he would 


make a palpable hit, by finding Palmerston, like | 
the devil, in every mischief brewing abroad. Ben | 


is really clever—a genius : but somehow Sir Rob- 
ert Peel and the party have not taken to him; 
though clever, he has a strong tendency to beceme 
a bore. 

DR. BOWRING. 

**Who is that man with spectacles, poking about 
like an old woman ? 

** You mean Bowring, I suppose—Doctor Posi- 
tive Utility. That man is a remarkable example 
of very considerable ability being wholly insuffi- 
cient to prevent an individual from becoming a 
monstrous bere. He is, I am told, kindly and un- 
assuming in private life; and his great philological 


powers, his travels, his statistics, his Benthamism, | 


and advocacy of Commercial freedom, are known 
toall. Yet as aspeaker in the house, he is lacka- 
daiscal, lachrymose, and tedious ; his pathos is in- 
variably bathos, and when he does sink into the 
pathetic, his sing-song intonation makes it exces- 
sively ludicrous.” 

** You speak of bores—are there many in the 
house ? 

** A few: there is a youngish man down there 
—he with reddish whiskers and plain appearance, 
who has got up to ask a question of his < right 
hon. friend at the head of the government.’ That 
youth exhibited decided symptoms of the bore, but 
somebody or something gave him acheck. It is 
Stuart Wortley, eldest son of Lord Wharnéliffe, 
the President of the Council—the successful op- 
ponent of Lord Morpeth in Yorkshire at the last 
general election. 

MR. HUME. 

** I see Hume in his seat—isn’t hea bore ? 

** Why, Joe is now permitted, in consideration 
of his long services, to have * the run of the kitch- 
en. He offends nobody ; and, on the whole, is 
rather a general favorite than otherwise. Unques- 
tionably, whatever may be thought of his school of 
politics, he has ‘ done the state some service’ by 
his Jong-continued exertions in favor of retrench- 


*© Yes, and as like his father in figure, attitude, 
and aocent (each having a remarkable burr) as if, 
in the Irish phrase, he had been § spié’ out of his 
mouth. Lord Mahon is a very decent man; one ef 
our literati ; and superior to his father, who is the 
Ferrand of the House of Lords.”—Bell’s Weekly 
Messenger. 





LANGUAGE oF THE CHINESE.—‘The Chinese 
language,’ D’Israeli says, “‘is like no other onthe 
globe ; itis said to contain not more than about 
three hundred and thirty words, but it is by no 
means monotonous, for it has four accents, the 
even, the raised, the lessened, and the returning, 
which multiply every word into four, as difficult,” 
says Mr. Astle, ‘for an European to understand as 
it is for a Chinese to comprehend the six pronun- 
ciations of the French e.” In fact, they can so di- 
versify their monosyllabic words by the different 
| tones which they give them, that the same charac- 





| ter, differently accented, signifies sometimes ten or 
| more different things. 
| _P. Bourgesis, one of the commissioners, attempt- 
| ed, after tenfmontha’ residence at Pekin,{to preach in 
| the Chinese language. These are the words of the 
| good father—God knows how much this first Chi- 
| hese sermon cost me! I can assure you this lan- 
| guage resembles no other. The same word has ne- 
| ver but one termination ; and then adieu to all that 
| in our declensions distinguishes the gender and the 
| number of things we would speak; adieu, in the 
verbs, to all which might explain the active per- 
| son, how and in what time it acts, if it acts alone, 
| or with others ; in a word, with the Chinese, the 
| same word issubstantive, adjective, verb, singular, 
plural, masculine, feminine, &c. It is the person 
| who hears who. must arrange the circumstances, 
| and guess them. All toall this, that all the words 
| of this langnage are reduced to three hundred anda 
| few more ; that they are pronounced in so many 
| different ways, that they signify eighty thousand 
| different things, which are expressed by as many 
| different characters. This is not all; the arrange- 
|; ment of all these monosyllables appears to be un- 
der no general rule ; so that to know the language, 
| after having learnt the words, we must learn every 
| particular phrase ; the least inversion would make 
| you unintelligible to three parts of the Chinese. 
“T will give you an example of their words ; 
| they told me chow signifies a book; so that I 
| thought whenever the word chou was pronounced, 
| a book was the subject. Chou, the next time I 
| heard it, I found signified a tree. Now I was to 
recollect chow was a book or a tree. But this 
| amounted to nothing ; chou, I found expressed also 
great heats ; chowis to relate; chou is the Auro- 
|ra; chow means to be accustomed; chow ex- 
| presses the loss of a wager, &c, I should not fin- 
| ish, were I to attempt to give you all its signifi- 
| tions. 
| Notwithstanding these singular difficulties, 
| could one but find a help in the perusal of their 


ment ; to which may be added what he has done | books, I should not complain ; but this is impossi- 
for commercial reform, as for instance, by his cel- | ble! Their language is quite different from that 
ebrated Import Duties Committee, confessedly the | of simple conversation. What will ever bean in- 
immediate foundation of the new tariff. But Hume | surmountable difficulty to every European is the 
will never get over that peculiar style of oratory | pronunciation ; every word may be pronounced in 
which Canning characterized as ‘ the tottle of the | five different tones, yet every tone is not so distinct 
holl ;’ not long ago he censured the ‘ peccadillies’ | that an unpractised ear can easily distinguish it.— 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and announ- | These monosyllables fly with amazing rapidity ; 
ced that wherever there was any thing delicate | then they are continually disguised by elisions, 
was sure to be something wrong. which sometimes hardly leave anything of two 
*¢ Hume hasan assistant, has he not, in Wil- | monosyllables. From an aspirated tone you must 
liams of Coventry ? pass immediately to an even one: troma whistling 
** Yes, a dull, unimaginative man, but very as- | note toan inward one ; sometimes your voice must 
siduous, very decent, and moderate, and therefore | proceed from the palate ; ssmetimes it must be gut- 
useful. tural, and always nasal. I recited my sermonat 
SIR GEORGE GREY AND LORD HOWICK. ore haga! -egeny rs a ap ee pete i “he 
. . DUDLIC 5 am told, though he continually correcte 
“Is not that Sir George Grey ? I heard him | ine, that of the ten esd the sermon (as the Chi- 
make a very telling speech in Exeter-hall. & thaneselves.) ther teandiy adiesabene 
* And he can make a very effective speech in | °° Se ort roy hg) Frac —— ad “1 
the House of Commons. He held but a subordi- three. — unately, 4 d eas are wonderlully 
nate position in the late government: had he per- | a id eee nears ee 
severed at the law, he hight have taken a high | 8°T Should De able to learn two words of It. 
place. Beside him you see Charles Wood, the | ; 
whig Secretary of the Admiralty, and son-in-law |. Mistakes oF THE INcREDULOUS.—Mr. Morier, 
of Earl-Grey. He is a regular leather-lungs, and | in the Mirza, represents himself as listening to one 
his tace iss sharp as the edge of a hatchet ; a | of the brilliant tales of wonder with which his 
man of ability, however : though you cannot endure | friend, and hero, the professional story-teller in 
to listen to oneof his lengthy speeches from begin. | chief, was accustomed to cheer the evening hours 
ning to end, yet at intervals you can discover that | of the late Shah of Persia. On its conclusion he 
he is uttering very good sense. Here comes his | joined the royal circle in extolling the merit of the 
brother-in-law, Lord Howick ; he hasan excellent | narrative, but incautiously signified his suspicion 
understanding, and speaks with a level clearness | of its marvellous incidents. There was a burst of 








and facility which would make him an admirable 
lecturer, but he has a dogmatic and obstinate way 
of laying down the law which occasionally renders 
him disagreeable. 
SIR T. FREEMANTLE—SIR G. CLERK—LORD 
MAHON, 

** Who is this little man dancing in and out of 
the house, scarcely ever sitting a moment ? 

“¢ Sir Thomas Freemantle, one of the joint sec- 
retaries of the Treasury : his duties require him to 
be frequently on the move, especially if a division 


be expected, and the * whip’ has to be applied.— | 


He has met his colleague, Sir George Clerk, that 
stoutish bald-headed, good-humored looking man ; 
and see, Lord Mahon has joined them on those 
back benches ; perhaps to ask them to get a ‘pair’ 
for him. 


** Lord Mahon | That’s Karl Stanhope’s eon, 


| aera at such Pyrrhonism; but the Frank 
| rejoins :—** * Perhaps I, too, may assert some facts 

relating to my own country, to which you may not 
| be willing to give credence, but to the truth of 
| which Tin my turn am ready to take my oath.” 
| *Ohi—oh, well said and well done,’ said the prince, 
| his words echoed by the poet, and repeated by the 
| rest of the company. ‘Speak on—let us hear—our 

ears are open. We have given our souls to you.’ 
| I then said:—‘*Perhaps every one present has seen 
| a ship, and, thongh they may not have sailed in 
| one, have remarked how it is impelled by wind ; 
| perhaps, too, some may have been caught in a tem- 
| pest, or observed its effects on the sea. Now, we 
| have ships in my country which, in defiance of 


| storms and tempests, will make their way in the 
| teeth of the wind, and thus perform voyages from 
|one end of the world to the other” 1 paused a 


while, after having made this assertion, to hear the 





remarks of the company. I could perceive credul- 
ity in every face: a little scorn and contempt, per- 
haps, was aSsociated with that feeling, but it was 
plain no one believed my words. ‘Sahib ekhtiar. 
You are at liberty, of course, to affirm what ycu 
please,’ said the prince, ‘ but to me it appears that 
what you have advanced is wholly impossible.’ 

‘What words are these” said another. ‘You 
might as well say that I can thrust a spear through 
my enemy’s body, and he not bleed, as to say a ship 
will go ahead against the wind.’ I heard the word 
derough, derough—lie! lie! whispered about from 
mouth to mouth throughout the assembly, and I 
became convinced that I was totally disbelieved. 
I then tried them upon another subject. ‘There is 
one thing,’ said I, ‘to the truth of which I am ready 
to take my oath. In my country, our cities are 
lighted at night by means of lanterns suspended on 
iron pillars. A subterranean vapor is made to cir- 
culate through the streets, which is led to the sum- 
mit of the said pillars, and, at a given hour, men 
run about the city carrying a lighted taper in their 
hands, which they merely present to a small spiral 
tube, whence a flame is seen to issue, which, keep- 
ing alive the night through, illuminates the city 
like day; the inhabitants, meanwhile, sleeping 
soundly, unapprehensive of evil consequences. 
‘Where, in the name of Allah,’ said the prince, 
‘have you found words to affirm such things? A 
subterranean fire running underground all through 
your streets, and nobody afraid! Yours must be a 
world different from ours, inhabited by men of dif- 
ferent formation to Persians. I cannot believe 
what yousay.”? ‘People may talk of Persians being 
liars,’ said one of the somnanv- ‘but as there is but 
one Allah, and Mahommed is his prophet, and Ali 
his lieutenant, let them go to the Franks for the 
future. Wonderful assertions have we heard to- 
day.” ‘Now I begin to understand,’ said a man of 
the law who was present, ‘why Franks are unbe- 
lievers of our faith, the ever-blessed and only true 
faith of Islam—why they reject our prophet, and 
despise his sayings, while they adhere with so much 
pertinacity totheir own. See this Sahib—he tells 
us of things which cannot be true, and believes in 
them, while events which may occur every day, 
which so many here present, men of respectability 
and worthy of confidence, have seen and heard uf, 
he rejects. It is not plain that the reputation 
which Persia has acquired for the sagacity and 
acuteness of her sons has been well acquired, while 
all the rest of mankind are keptin a state of total 
blindness? Let the Sahib forgive my words, said 
the speaker, turning himself to me; ‘but, in truth, 
our holy prophet legislated with all wisdom, when 
he said, ‘as for the unbeliever, all that is left for 
him is katt, katt, slay, slay.” ‘May your shadow 
never be less,’ said I, addressing the man of the 
law ; ‘may your house flourish ; we are grateful ; 
we kiss the dust of your slippers ! ” 





Errors or SepEnTARY BreEATHING.—They 
whose misfortune it is to lead a sedentary life, and 
to lean over their work, habituate themselves, by 
the censtant doubling together of the trunk, to do 
with a smaller quantity of resident air in their 
chests than is natural or proper. In them, then, 
the air 1s at once introduced to a deeper region of 
the lungs than it ought. Though it is impossible, 
in any case, to exist with so little resident air in 
the chest as that the air of the breath should flow 
unmixed into the air-cells themselves, for the resi- 
dual air which cannot be expelled is bulky enough 
to dilute it considerably, yet, when the quantity of 
resident air is materially reduced, it is plain the 
air of the breath goes in too far, and proves excit- 
ing to tubes too delicate to receive it, on account 
of its full quantity of oxygen, and also, no doubt, of 
its temperament and other qualities. ‘The distress 
which the presence of pure air produces in tubcs 
intended to receive only mixed air leads such per- 
sons to accustom themselves to do with less breath 
than 1s natural. It 1s quite an error to think that 
their chests, at the time, will not contain mere air 
on account of their position; for if they were to 
breathe out still more of the resident air, they 
might leave more room for breath than the volume 
of the breath ever requires, and yet keep their 
chests within the confined limits they had been 
reduced to. The truth of this may be noticed 
whenever a medical man or friend remonstrates 
with a girl on account of her tight-lacing. One 
whose folly has nearly reduced her figure to that of 
an insect, and whose countenance betrays the state 
of her lungs, will yet be able to show that her stays 
are “quite loose,” by thrusting her hand between 
them and her body. Many a friend is deceived, as 
well as the self-destroyer, by this demonstration. 
Ali it proves is, that there is yet some supplemen- 
tary air in the lungs, which, breathed out at the 
moment of the demonstration, leaves quite enough 
of room for a respiration ot full amount to be 
carried on for the time, and even for the stays all 
the while to be made to appear loose about the 
chest.—Jeffreys’ Statics of the Human Chest. 





Tue Granp Burr ato CHask.—That same buf- 
falo chase, which came off yesterday after- 
nocn at the Race Course in Cambridge, was the 
greatest demonstration of its kind that has come 
down tous in this tide of time. Tongue would 
fail to tell, ox, pen portray the magnificent ludi. 
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crousness of the whole scene. The pencil ofa Ho- 
seth might indeed do it justice, but nothing short 
f that would be adequate to the mighty task. 

At four o’clock, some two or three thousand per- 
sons of every age, sex and condition were gathered 
in and about the enclosure, with hundreds of car- 
riages and saddle horses, to say nothing of dogs and 
graceless urchins. A little after the appointed 
time, the gate of the inner animal sanctum was 
opened—every eye was fixed upon the spot—eve- 
ry breath was held for the deepest respiration— 
when the beasts came torth to the number of four- 
teen, followed by a horseman bedizzened and paint- 
ed like a wild [Indian ; they. all dashed off in a 
northerly direction and took the circuit of the race 
course—the buffaloes in front and the man with 
his lasso and whip behind. We don’t suppose the 
beasts, who were a sorry set to Jook at, and not of 
very magnificent proportions, would have run much 
if they had not been drove up. As it was, they 
came up to the Judges’ stand in about six minutes, 


like a drove of elderly cows, and in the most ad- | 


mired disorder. 
Here thescene was truly one of a mixed charac- 


- ter—the lasso had become entangled with two of 


the animals, when after alittle more racing over 
the course, the herd bolted over the fence ainong 
the horses and carriages, followed by men, boys 
and dogs, and went all sorts of ways. 

The poor beasts were horribly bedeviled and fa- 
tigued—their tongues hung out—they kicked at 


of the stones except the engraving above men- 
| tioned. 

| It issaid there is no other stone ofa like quali- 
| ty in the vicinity where these curiosities are to be 
| found.— Cleve. Herald.. 


THE Oxpest Diptomatist.-The Chevalier De 
| Gaussens, the oldest French diplomatist, died the 
| other day at Paris, at the age of ninety six; having 
| overlived by full half a century the era when the 
philosophical statesmen of France declared that the 
old fashioned diplomacy had ceased to exist, and 
survived to see the defunct. like John Barleycorn, 
“get up again and sore surprise them all,” flour- 
ishing ina leafy forest of protocols. The word of 
the ‘‘oldest man alive” is always listened to with 
respect when the talk is of any thing unprecedent- 
ed: what then must have been the deference paid 
to the remarks of “the oldest diplomatist alive?” 
The Chevalier had been Minister at the Court of 
Frederick the Great, and was dancing at the ball 
| when Ankerstroem shot Gustavus. He wasa dip- 
| lomatist when Franklin wrote the ‘strong red line’ 
| letter, and a diplomatist when Mr. Sparks disco- 


| 


| Vered it in the King’s Library.—Montreal Cou. 
| — 

| A Suave In BawGor.—There is a negro, a 
| young, rather light and good looking man, on board 
|a vessel in our harbor, who isaslave. He shipped 
|in Boston; to which place he had come from Alex- 








the dogs and cut up all manner of antics—when a | andria, for the purpose of seeking his fortune. Hia 
rain storm came up and the assembly scattered to | account of himself is somewhat after this form: 
the four winds of heaven, leaving the field in pos- | He is named Edward Redlon, and is the property 
session of the dogs and buffaloes and the wild In- | of William Fowle, a well known and eminent 


dian. It wasa rich scene, and something of a hum- 
bug withal. —Boston Times. 





A Srory oF A VILLAIN AnD His VicTim.—A 
correspondent of the Boston Bee gives the follow- 
ing account of one of the inmates of the Vermont 
Lunatic Asylum, at Brattleboro’: 

Born of wealthy parents, idolized in youth, grati- 
fied in the indulgence of her fondest hopes, and 
perfected in every accomplishment of the day, she 


|merchant at Alexandria. His master gave him, 
| with several others of his slaves, liberty to leave 
|him, if they thought they could do ‘better with 
| having their freedom than to remain with him. 
| Several of them, with Redlon, concluded to try 
| the system of freedom, after being assured that if 
| they wished, at any timeto ;seturn, they could do 
'so. He is yet, we understand, quite undetermined 
| whether it will be better for him to remain at the 
| north, or to return to his master. * 


was the pride of the family, and the belle of the |. We learn that Mr. Fowle is a well known and 
social circle, whose destiny she controlled. One | highly esteemed merchant, of wealth and respect- 
of those enthusiastic beings, who are never satis- | ability, at Alexandria, and this offer of his certainly 
fied with divided affections, her mind was so ex- | proves him to be possessed of a benevolence above 
quisitely strung that the least discord afflicted it, | most of his neighbors. Of course there is much 
and marred the music of the whole. Some three | Uncertainty about the truth of this story of Red- 
years since, she was introduced to a young naval | lon’s, and if it is true, we hope to hear of its con- 
officer, who soon wooed and won her, buf, villain- | firmation from those well acquainted with the 
like, having sported awhile with the choice flower | pattics.—Bangor Whig. 

which nothing but summer and sunshine should | —-- +— 
gladden, and after having by sedulous attentions; Pygrons aGarn.—The Miners’ Express of Du- 





appropriated the rare gem to himself, left it ex- 
posed to the rude blast of winter, until chilled and 
crushed, it has fallen to the ground, seared and 
blasted like the withered leaf of autumn. 

The story of his perfidy reached her ears, but, 
woman-like, she would not credit aught against 
the idol of her heart, till her own eyes perused in 
the papers of a neighboring city his marriage to 
another. The news came like a thunderbolt upon 
her, withering and destroying her. In vain did 
her iriends endeavor to cheer her desponding heart 
by travel and the kindest attention. Now a blight- 
ed and spirit-broken thing, she no more bounded 
on the green like the fawn, or carrolled in the sun- 
shine like the lark winging its flight to heaven’s 
gate; a fearful change had come over her, and rea- 


> 


son soon deserted its throne, leaving her a maniac. | 


She takes no interest in the movements of the other 


patients, but sits apart all the day, looking from a | 


window, upon the boundless prospect betore her. 
Every attempt to direct her mind has been, as yet, 
unsuccessful, and though passionately fond of mu- 
sic in her moments of reason, the least sound is 
now displeasing to her, and she retires to her 
apartment, closing the door after her, as if (o se- 
clude herself from the society of other. What has 
the man to answer for who has thus destroyed a vir- 
gin flower in the pride of its bloom and beauty ? 





Curtous Retic —A Wut for Antiquarians — 
Mr. L. M. Parsons states in the Lorain Republi- 
can, that he has in his door-yard a block of white 
limestone as near the form of a bust as could be 
expected from the hand of nature. It was found in 
1838 by Alfred Lamb, in Brighton, Lorain county, 
Ohie, covered with a thick coat of moss. In three 
places upon it * 1533” is engraved ; also the name 
«Louis Vaquard, La Franc, 1538”—and when 
found, there was a draft on the stone of a three 
masted ship in full sail, with a flag upon the 
middle mast. The stone was taken to the house 
of Mr. Lamb, and boys cracked nuts upon it until 
they entirely defaced the engraving ef the ship. 
Mr. P. states there are numerous witnesses who 
give a corresponding statement about the engrav- 
ing of the ship, and the other engravings are still 
perfect and well executed. 

‘On removing the stone from its erect position, a 
flat.st6ne 8 inches in diameter and 14 inches thick 
has been found beneath it, upon which 1533 was 
engraved upon the under side. 

About ten feet from this stone, another stone 
of like quality was found six inches thick and 
about three feet in diameter (six sided) supported 
by three pillars eight inches long, of pyrimidal 
form. There was no mark of a tool upon any 


| buque says: 

| AMr. McDowell came came to our office yes- 
terday,and told us that there is an immense Pigeon 
roost in the forks of the Maquoketa, i Jackson 
| county, such as has never been seen in this coun- 
| try before; it is three miles long, anda halfa mile 
|in width. There can be no estimate made of their 
|numbers. Their roosting places are about a mile 
| distant from their nests, and feeding places, being 
three in number, and euch one covering a section 
of land! and in passing.to and fro they darken the 
air with their number—and break down young 
trees with their weight, and hundreds are killed 
by getiing entangled in the falling limbs and brach- 
es. The people kill them with clubs, and their 
| noise is soloud that when a gun is fired amongst 
them, the report cannot be heard—and a _ person 
| can stand in one place and shoot allday, the birds 
returning as scon as you can load. They are build- 
ing their nests, and the people are alarmed, lest 
they may destroy their crops. 


SrrRANGE Srory.—The following mysterious 
account appears in the Bulletin des Tribunaux: 
A young, pretty, and well-dressed woman entered 
the residence of Madame Rolland, a midwife, No. 
29 Rue de Bussy. She was without bonuet and 
shawl, as if she belonged to the immediate neigh- 
borhood, and she was evidently in a state of great 
agitation. She told Madame Rolland that her ob- 
ject was to ascertain whether she was pregnant, 
and when told that such really was the case, she 
exclaimed, **You have pronounced sentence of 
death upon me, Madame; I am married, lost, dis- 
honored. Yes, you have pronounced sentence of 
death upon me.” The unfortunate woman spoke 
too truly, for immediately afterwards she was seiz- 
ed with colvulsions, and in a short time, notwith- 
s'anding all that was done for her, she was acorpse. 
Madame Rolland sent for M. Cabuchet, the Com- 
missary of Police, who instituted an investigation. 
There was nothing about the deceased to indicate 
who she was, and the Commissary had the body 
removed to the Morgue. where it will undergo an 
autopsy. 


Tue FiyinG Macuine.—It is recorded in the 


by a Professor Geolls, with an erial machine, con- 
structed exactly on the same principle as that pro- 
jectedby Mr. Henson. It appears that a few days 
ago the above-named gentleman started in his 
machine from the hill of Dumbruck, near Glasgow, 
from whence he steered his course WSW, in the 
direction of the rock called Ailsa Craig, where it 
was his intention to land. After having attained 





London Atlas that an ex veriment has been tried, | § 


an altitude of three miles from the earth, he began 
to feel rather uncomfortable, and accordingly 
lowered the machine to within one mile and a 
halt from theearth. So far he describes the whole 
experiment to have proceeded favourably, and to 
have fully demonstrated the possibility of eriel 
travelling. As the machine was progressing with 
rapidity, its conductor discovered that something 
had gone wrong with the machinery, and in his 
contusion forgot to remove the weight from the 
safety valve. The consequence was, that several 
of the pipes immediately burst, which rendered 
the machine entirely unmanageable ; and, having 
upset, it descended with a tearful rapidity. Pro- 
tessor Geolls was, of course, in a state of complete 
insensibility. He was taken up by a boat from a 
steamer, and having recovered from the effects of 
his expedition, professes himself willing to under- 
take another of the same kind at any future time. 
The machine was, of course, lost.— Wilmer’s 
News Letter. 





AERIAL TRAVELLING.—The following passage 
will be found in the ‘Mathematical and Philoso- 
phical Works of the Right Rev. John Wilkins, late 
Lord Bishop of Chester*” printed in London by J. 
Nicholson, in 1798. Wilkins flourished during 
the Commonwealth and reign of Charles II, Page 
132:—*I do seriously and upon good grounds affirm 
itis possible to make a flying chariot, in which a 
man may sit,and give such a motion unto it as shall 
convey him through the air. And this, perhaps, 
might be made large enough to convey divers men 
at the same time, together with food for their via- 
ticum, and commodities for traffic. It1is not the 
bigness of any thing in this kind that can hinderits 
motion, ifthe motive faculty be answerable there- 
unto. We see a great ship swims as well asa 
cork, and an eagle flies in the air as well as a lit- 
tle gnat. I conceive it were no difficult thing (if 
a man had leisure) to show more particularly the 
means of constructing it.” 





Compost, made in our cattle and hog yards, 
through the summer and fall, we shall mostly apply 
as a tep dressing to our English mowing grounds 
and fruit trees. We are satisfied that in this vicin- 
ity considering the price of farm labor, we shall 
thus receive a greater profit on our manure, than 
by applying it to the hoed crops, unless where fields 
must be subdued by cultivation. This season, our 
crop of hay was fully doubled by a top dressing of 
cheap compost at the rate of twelve bucks to the 
acre. Inthis compost, made of loam and muck and 
animal excrements, we propose to mix one bushel 
of refuse salt, and about ten pounds of crude salt- 
petre to the cord. In applying it to our apple 
trees, we first dig up the ground around the tree, 
about three feet trom the trunk, as late as the sea- 
son will admit, then put about the tenth part of a 
common buck about each tree, to be spread about 
under the tree in the spring. This compost must 
be free from straw, and all else in which mice will 
make their nests. 

On the mowing grounds, we shall lay this eom- 
post out in heaps this fall, and spread in the spring, 
just before the grass begins to start vigorously. 
We should prefer letting this manure all lay in one 
heap till spring, and then cart it on, if we could 
then doe it without cutting or poaching up the 
ground—for thus we could prevent a considerable 
loss by evaporation and escape of the nutritious 
gases. For this reason we spread it inthe spring, 
just at the time when the young grass is ready to 
ahield it trom those influences which faciliate ev- 
aporation. To satisfy yourselves how great is the 
loss by evaporation, when the manure lies spread 
out for a long time on the surface of the earth, un- 
protected by the springing grass or grain, you have 
bit to wet asheet in newrum and lay it out on 
the surface of your field, and after a few days or 
weeks exposure, settle for yourselves the loss of 
the liquor by evaporation. 

What manure we have left, for our crops next 
season, We prefer to keep in one pile, covered with 
muck or loam, and carc out ip the spring, unless 
we wish toapply it on a distant field, and then it 
shoald be made into a neat compact heap, and by 
all means be protected from evaporation. 

This fall, under our peach, plum, pear, and 
quince trees, we have made an application of crude 
saltpetre. The ground we intend always to keep 
under cultivation.—Bosto2 Cultivator. 


Soar Sups ror Manure.—There is no better 
manure than dirty soap suds ; and there is not a farm 
house in the country, but what produces enough’ of 
it in the course of a year, to manure a garden, two 
or three times over. Dirty suds, after washing, are 
almost universally thrown into the nearest gutter, 
to be washed away and wasted. Wouldit not bean 
improvement, and show a laudableeconemy in the 

ood woman of the farm-house, togere it conveyed 
to the garden to enrich the ground, and make the 
vegetables grow more luxuriantly? The potash, 
the grease, and the dirt, all of which are component 
parts of soap suds, are first rate manures, and shou'd 
always be applied to made the plants grow, and 
especially when hard times are loudly complained 
off and sound economy is the order of the day.— 
Farmer’s Cabinet. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


[From the Evening Post.] 
Lonvon, April 28. 
AccouCHEMENT oF Her Masesty—BiRTH oF A 

Princess—DEATH oF THE DuxKE oF Sussex. 

*©So the world wags”—life and death—cradles 
and coffins—first appearances on the stage of ex- 
istence and final leave-takings! The huge hub- 
bub of this “great globe” bears, after all, princi- 
pally upon three points—births, marriages, and 
deaths. 

Her Majesty made her annual contribution to the 
“surplus population” of these British Islands, early 
on the morning of the 25th, by giving birth to an- 
other daughter. At this present writing, both 
mother and child are, in established phraseology, 
‘‘as well as can be expected.” People are not so 
uproariously joyful as on former occasions, though 
there is no lack of quiet satisfaction that all has 
ended well, and deep indeed would have been the 
grief had the event terminated otherwise. Her 
Majesty’s sex, youth, quiet domestic habits, popu- 
lar manner and opinion, with the several attempts 
upon her life, have all tended to give her a deep 
hold upon the affections of the public. 

His Royal Highness Prince Augustus Frederic, 
Duke of Sussex, died at Kensington palace, on the 
21st, inthe 70th year of his age. His Royal Highness 
will be both missed and regretted, for he was a hu- 
mane and charitable man,and ever ready to lend his 
helping hand to humble talent struggling upward 
in the world. He was the Queen’s favorite uncle, 
and notwithstanding her then critical situation, 
she went to see him the day before his death.— 
The Duke was, through life, a good and consistent 
liberal, and continued his exertions in the popular 
cause up to a late period. His sincerity in this 
respect was shown by considerable pecuniary sa- 
crifices, as all his ther brothers Leld lucrative 
government offices, while the Duke of Sussex was 
almost excluded from court by George the IV. 

The Duke was twice married, and both times in 
defiance of the absurd and unnatural law prohibit- 
ing marriages except of the ** blood royal.” . When 
a young man, the Duke fell in love, at Rome, with 
Lady Augusta Murray, of the house of Athole, 
and a descendant of Henry VII, a lady of great 
beauty and accomplishment. They were married 
at Rome, and afterwards in England. Proceed- 
ings, however, were instituted in the Prerogative 
Court, and after she had given birth to her second 
child, the marriage was declared null. She then 
separated from her husband, who continued to 
acknowledge her as his wife. Up to the last, the 
people in the neighborhood in which she lived 
continued to address her as Duchess of Sussex, 
their good sense and good feelings being too strong 
for the absurd restrictions of the laws. 

The Duke, a few years ago, formed a similar mar- 
riage with Lady Cecilia Underwood, a daughter of 
the Earl of Arran. Her Majesty, as far as she 
could, sanctioned and countenanced this marriage, 
by creating the lady Duchess of Inverness. In 
death, as through life, his Royal Highness showed 
his contempt for precedents, for nearly his dying 
request was, that he should not be buried in the 
Royal vaults at Windsor, but at Hensall-green 
Cemetery, a public burying ground near London, 
in order, it is said, that his wife may, in due time, 
be laid beside him. These Royal folks have their 

feelings as well as humbler people. 

There is an immense hubbub in the country at 
present, respecting a bill introduced by government, 
called «* The Factories Education Bill.” Strangers 
and foreigners will not be a little puzzled to ac- 
count for the ferment which it has occasioned. It 
is this: the late reports of government commis- 
sioners having disclosed a fearful state of ignorance 
and immorality inthe factory and other districts, 
the government determined on bringing forward a 
measure for the better instruction of the children 
of the poor. The question of education has always 
been environed with difficulties in this country, in 
consequence of the mutual jealousy of churchmen 
and dissenters. 

The present government measure, the dissenters 
contend, is calculated to hand over children to the 
teaching of the church, and so gradually to crush 








































































dissent. They pronounce many of its clauses to 
be tyrannical and dangerous to religious liberty, 
consequently they have got up a strong opposition 
to the measure throughout the country. It comes 
on for discussion in a few days. A sharp fight 
may beanticipated, though the excitement in the 
Commons will by no means equal that out of doors. 

Sir Robert Peel has officially announced in the 
house that the negociations tor commercial treaties 
with both Brazil and Portugal have failed! This 
isimportant. The circumstance is seized hold of 
by both parties in the state. The monopolists ex- 
claim ‘‘Free-trade won’t do—see how you are met 
by other nations!”—the Free-traders say, “Our 
principles are sound and advantageous—carry them 
out without reference to other nations.” 

The Corn-law people have endeavored to get up 
an agitation in the counties asa set-off against that 
of the League, but it has, so far, turned out a dead 
failure. The leading speakers bitterly abuse the 
government, and the farmers cry out ‘we have 
been betrayed—turn out Peel!” That cry goes for 
but very little. The very speakers who abuse the 
minister, dare not try to turn him out, for fear of 
getting worse in his place. In the present state 
of the country every movement must be one of 
progress. The safest policy for the ‘‘protection” 
people is to endeavor to hold what they have—- 
getting more, is out of the question. 

Lots otf Chinese silver are continually arriving, 
which, in the present state of the finances of the 
country, is far from being unacceptable. The 
Southwestern Ratlway Company is blowing-up the 
chalky cliffs of Dover in great style. In one dis- 
charge 18,000 lbs. of gunpowder were used—in 
another, 10,000 lbs. A lady of fortune has been 
fully committed for trial for stealing a piece of lace 
in ashop at Brentford, near London. On being 
searched, nearly £8,000 in Bank of England 
notes were found upon her person. Mrs. Wood is 
tired of a monastic life, and has returned to her 
husband and child. A fine young man, whilst 
waltzing in a ball-room in the Strand, suddenly 
fell down and expired. The young Earl of Lie- 
cester, aged twenty, has married the beautiful 
Miss Whitbread, aged seventeen. An American 
vessel, called the Hewes, of New York, has been 
lost upon the Goodwin Sands—crew saved. The 
Irish people are kicking up a tremendous row about 
the loss of a government mail-coach contract. Of 
course they threaten to ‘‘repeal the Union.” 


A new play has been produced at Drury-lane, 
from the pen of Sheridan. Knowles. It is called 
The Secretary. The plot is taken from a novel, by 
James, called ‘The King’s Highway.” There are 
some good scenes in it, but as a whole, it is reck- 
oned inferior to the better class of this fine writer’s 
productions. Grisi, after an absence of a couple of 
years, has made her re-appearance in the everlast- 
ing VVorma. She sings as beautifully as ever, but 
is stouter, so that her redundancy of action does 
not appear quite so graceful as formerly. 

The long-talked of marriage between the Prin- 
cess Clementine, youngest daughter of Louis 
| Philippe, and Prince Augustus of Saxe Coburg, has 
| at length taken place. The lady is twenty-six, the 
| gentleman a year younger. The latter is a nephew 
of the Dutchess of Kent, and some sort of relative 
to Queen Victoria and Prince Albert. 

The French, who are the most ‘go-ahead’ 
people in the world, in imagination, are talking 
about doing wonders with the Marquesas and Society 
Islands, after the canal is cut through the isthmus 
of Panama. 

Lady Sale’s Journal of a Residence in Affghanist- 
an, has been published. It isnot of very much in- 
terest, having been forstalled by other accounts. 
It, however, goes for to prove that Lady Sale should 
have been ‘the General’s general,” and that she 
would have managed matters in a more soldierly 





But the man is goue, so peace be with him. 

There is nothing of interest stirring in the lite- 
rary line. The truth is, that the great race of Eng- 
lish writers have either died or dropped their pens. 
As far as intellect is concerned, the present age, 
with all its noise and confusion, does not show to 


way than poor old feeble General Elphinstone. | 


TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


Sales at the Stock Exchange—May 18. 
S shares City Bank, N Orleans... ......83ds 35 
2 





do CantonCo...... eocccceeeccecOpg 28 
25 do Utica & Schenactady ..........op’g 1 
25 do Stonington RR............ .83ds 
100 «do Paterson RR.......... 220+ b80 47, 
50 do GBencc ce senccseccccccccers 
50 do Mohawk & Hudson RR......... b3d 32 
100 3=do Bs ccciccvescescccccenstaw 
30 = do Cs. deve thee 008 a ha ale ae 
25 do GO. cc ccccccrcccce cove 88d S2§ 
125 «do HarlemRR.......s0ee serves +o -Opg 23 
bus do | Se te eer ee ee 
50 do GO. ccc cccceccce cecceeRW 
50 = do do. wasionne -..83d 23: 
150 = do do... eevccccccce co eDSOd 985 
50 = do GO. cece coccece .-b3d 23; 
49 =do McGaw cicasbesseeccccccese: @ 
1000 Kentucky Sixes. . ......65 es cece eeseeees 3 
4000 Ohio Sixes, 1860. .........c0eeee0--Cash 86$ 
3000 do GD. cccccccsccccce ccc c's ied GBS 
1000 = do OB.< 66 . . « -b8d 864 
2000 «= do GO. a ccccccccccceccscccc ctw SG 
3000 do WEBS S/dieic: Goets esse ecens oc am 
1000 Illivois Sixes,1860....... ccc. ceeeeseecees 30 


13200 N York 778, 1848. . 0... cece ee eens 
1000 N’ ¥ 5°48 1858.......... cc eeeeee 
2000 NY Fives, 1858. .........06+ 
5000 do coe 
500 City 7°s, 1852. . . ° 
9000 City 65'S, 1858... cee. cece ree eee eee eens 








PUBLIC STOCK EXCHANGE, 
AT THE MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE—May 18. 
PUBLIC ADMITTED FREE. 
$3000 N York,5’s and a Half, 1861.......0...... 101} 
1008 do d sess aseemeesss ore ees ION 


SES 4 
1000 Ohio Sixes, 1860. .......seeeee sees DW 
1000 do do.... 

6000 do 


isstkask boss 20% eh aere a ee 
GO. ceccscce covccsccccese 


WO. cceccecboatetes opae oe 

200 do BOsicccvcscciacsis.cs s cotmceeee ae 
1000 Illinois Sixes, Delafield Bonds 3 

200 do GO. oo vcccce 
1000 = do do... 
1000 =do do.. 
2000 Kentucky Sixes. 
2000 Illinois 6’s 1870. . 
2000 «=«do do... 
1000 §8do ee 
1000. do do. 
1000 = do do. 
1°00 = do do. 







4000 = do do.. ° -bl0d 2 
25 shares Mechanics’ Bank. Ass..... -b30a 83 
50 io MohawkR R........ bidd 32 
100 do dQ. . ccccccccccsccccccs DEON 92 
25 do GO. ccpecccsceccccecec DOG 82 
50 do Harlem RR..........+6- Deoccee & 
50 = do QO. occ cs cccses ccce weet Se 
25 do do. se «+ .bl0d 23 
25 do do rer rrr eee dO 28 
10 do do... oe ah wee 3 
200 do GO, wccccccccccesececccccce bl5éd 234 
50d Me ag 64 e6us one we ae bisd 2: 
100 do Long Island... ........see004.b20d 49. 
19 = do Orc cecccccsecccccecee-eDIGd 494 
100 =do OD. +. oc panebe ve wWammieaueoneene | AE 
150 do GBs o crcveses Ch ccdocescsecane Se 
250 do MO site Kee 4.08 v8 s BO eiets b30d 494 
25 «= do Canton Co... ..csccceeeeeeeeees OPg 23 





Review of the New York Market. 
ASHES—By the Great Western we have accounts from 
Havre to 27th ultimo. Prices of American were lower— 


222 bbls. Pots sold at f.40.25 af.40.50; and 21 Pearls, f.45.— 
Stock of United States 680 bbls Pots, and 250 Pearls. 

The market here for Pots for export, opened Wednesday * 
at $4,87 1-2 and 24,8] 1-4, but subsequently declined to $4 - 
75, at which the bulk of the sales were made. Of Pearls, 
280 bbls nave been taken for home use, at $5.50. 

BEESWAX—We notice sales of 1000 Ibs Northern Yel- 
low at 29 1-2 cents; 2700 lbs. Southern and Western ,29 1-2 
a 30,cash ; and9 bales Cuba White for export, on terms 
we did not learn. 

BREAD—We reduce our quotations of Hard one quar- 
ter o: acent per lb. coiresponding with the recent decline 
in Flour. 

COAL—There are several parcels Foreign offering, 
but the advanced state of the season renders the article 
dull. 

COFFEE—We notice 1000 begs Brazil, at 6} a 8} cents; 
700 Java, 102. 11} ; 50 green do 8}; 556 Lagusyra,7§ a 8; 
80 Old Manilla, 10 ; 1830 Maracaibo,7; 100 Cuba, 6 3-4a 74 
4 mos;} 359 St Domingo, 5; a 5 8-4 cents, cash, and 1129 
Cuba, for export, on terms not transpired. 

COPPER—New Sheathing is taken in lots as wanted for 
home use at 21 cents,6 mos ; 2600 Ibs Old Sheathing and 
Bolts brought 14 3-4 a 15, cash. 

COTTON—The Great Western’s advices have tended to 
a further depression, so that offers which were refused be- 
fore their errival have since been readily aceepted, the 
market closing withoutactivity or firmness. The sales in- 
clude 1250 bales Upland and Florida at 5} a 8 cents; 460 Mo- 
bile, 6.a8+; and 100 New Orleans,6 a$,—making a total 
for the week of but 3300 bales. 

DRUGS AND DYES—We notice sales of 1000 pounds 
Oxalic Acid,20 cases Spanixh Licorice Paste, including 
all in first hands—the stock of Calabria is light. 50 bbls No 
1 Castor Oil, on terms not transpired; 20 tons Soda Ash, ex 
ship. 80 per cent. 3} cents, cash; 2000 lbs Ginseng , 27,equal 
tocash, 4000 lbs English Prussiate Potash, 50; some Quick- 
silver, $1,15; 5 bales Jalap, 50: 10 do for export, 40, short 
price, all cash; 6 cases Cape Aloes, 12 cents; 15 hhds 
Lampblack, in papers, 43, from the vessels; 2000 lbs Bich- 
romate Potash, 25, which is a reduction; some Prussiate 
Potash, 55; 40 cases Crude Camphor, in lots, 57; 6 bb)s Re- 
fined, §24; 20 casks inferior to good Ombro Madder, Sal2; 
and afew cases Turkey Opium , $2,624a 2,75, all 6 months. 

DYEWOODS—The seles are confined to about 150 tons 
Campeache Logwood at $24; 30 tons Hondusas, 18; and 25 
tons prime Cuba Fustic ,26, all cash. 

FIRE CRACKERS—We notice further sales of 500 
bxs Canton, 40 packs, at $1,95, cash, and 2, less 3 per cent 
for cash. 

FISH— Most descriptions are in good request, and the 
market generally is active; from 4000 qtls Dry Cod arrived, 
2000 at at $2,564u2,62}, residue held at 2,75. Mackerel 
may be quoted 9 and7 for Nosland2 uno No3 here. 3000 
prem Scaled Herring brought 40a42 cents, which is a 

ecline. 

FRUIT—We notice sales of 500 bxs Bunch Raisins at 
$1 65 a 1 67}, cash and 4 mos ; 300 kegs Tamarinds, 34 cts, 
100 bushels Southern Pea Nuts, $1 374; 400 drums Turkey 
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Figs, 9 cts; and 50 begs Pecan Nuts 5}; cash. By auction, 
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of Palermo, in poor order, 2185 bxs Oranges sold at $125 a 
166}; and 650 do. Lemons, 2 50, cash. 

FLOUR AND’ MEAL—On Wednesday last, prices of 
Genesee Flour further declined 124 cts; since then, there 
has been a steady good demand at $4 624, with sales to the 
extent of about ail arriving, the market closing firmly.— 
Ohio and Michigan have also sold freely, particularly yes- 
terday, at from a trifle under $4 50 to 4 66} for common 
brands ; 300 bbls Aitna Mills 5 37}; 300 Cascade 5; 900 
Wellman 475,&c. New Orleans continues heavy—437} 
a 450 includes common to good brands; 400 bbls fine sold 
at425. Thereisa little more firmness in Southern, and 
less offering at the low rates current early in the week :— 
2a 300 barrels Brandywine brought $4 50; 5 a 600 George- 
town 4 433; 400 Alexandria 4 37} a 4 434, 270 Howard street 
440; and 400 Pennsylvania 4 31}, the two latter for ship- 
ment. Rye Flour and Corn Meal in bbls are without 
change ; 100 hhds Brandywine Corn Meal sold within our 
range. 

GRAIN— There is no Wheat in first hands ; 5000 bushels 
prime Illinois, to arrive early in’ June, have been pur- 
chased for milling at Troy at 90 cents. Northern Rye 
comesin slowly, and prices tend upward ; 2500 bushels 
sold at 59 ; and 1700 yesterday at 60 cents. Northern Oats, 
though abundant, have improved a trifle, there being a 
disposition to purchase on speculation ; the daily sales are 
large—closing price, 27 a 28 cents. Prices of Northern 
Corn vary almost daily, according to the supply, and the 
inquiry for the eastward ; thus, 2800 bushels sold Thurs- 
day at 54 cents. measure ; 1000, 52, weight, in the slip ; 
and 1600 yesterday, 57, measure ; 418 sacks New Orleans, 
afloat, brought 56 cents, measure ; and 2000 bushels from 
store, 55, weight. 

AY—The sales are 1300 bales North river at 50 a 55 cts, 
closing at 50, with considerable supplies. 

HEMP—We notice sales of 1500 bales Manilla, part af- 
terwards taken for export to the Continent, on terms not 
made public ; and 100 bales Dew-rotted American, $100 
a $105,6 months. Manilla isin few hands, and held firmly 
at $130. 

HIDES—There has been a good demand, and we notice 
salesof 4500 city slaughter, light and middle weights, at 53 
cents, 4 mos; 274 Rio Grande, 203 lbs, 124, cash ; 2000 do 
214 a 224 Ibs, 12] ; 700, 23 1-2 lbs, and 1000 Buenos Ayres, 
22 1-2 a 24 lbs, both 12 ; 1671 do 22 1-2 lbs, 12}, merchanta- 
ble, all 6 mos ; 550 Southern, on terms not made public ; 
605 do 91; 368 light and dry Florida, to a tanner, equal to 
9%, both cash ; 40 bales Calcutta, 80 a 95 cts for green, and 
70a72 1-2 for dry 6 mos. 

HORN TIPS—A lot of 40,000 Spanish has been sold for 
export on private terms. 

INDIGO—We have only to notice sales of 3 cases 
Manilla at 852874 cents,6 mos ; and 4 cases Bengal, on 
terms not transpired. The market is very dull. 

LEAD—Nothing further done in Missouri Pig—last 
sales, 3 40, cash, and 3,50, 6 mos. 

MOLASSES—There is very little of any description 
offering, but the market i3 dull, and sales not readily 
ctlected; we notice 59 hhds St Croix on private terms; 115 
Trinidad Cuba, 19a20 cents; and 325hhds and 128 bbls 
Porto Rico, 2725, 4 mos. 

NAVAL STORES—We notice a sale of 1400 bbls Wil- 
mington Turpentine, for export, at a shade under 2.62}; 
the last sales of North County were at2,50. Spirits Tur- 
pentine is without change in price, though not so active. 

Tar may be quoted pry oo for small and large barrels. 
North County Rosin sells as wanted for export at 87} cts. 

OILS—Whalehas advanced a trifle; 2000 lbs South Sea 
sold Wednesday at 313; subsequently, 4300 at 32; and 1200 
delivered atthe Eastward, on private terms, From the 
importation direct, 2000 bbls. Crude Sperm have been sold 
at 55 cents. Liaseedis very dull, and prices of American 
two cents lower, with sales of 3a 4000 gallons at 83 a 85 
cents,cash; our quotation for Exglish is nominal—it is 
held at 88, cash. Olive continues scarce; 57 bkts Mar- 
seilles sold at $4, cash. 

PLASTER PARIS—Is dull, with large receipts—the 
sales are 300 tons at $2,22} a $2,25, cash. 

PROVISIONS—The market for Beef and Pork contin- 
ues dull, with sales mostly to supply immediate wants. 
1000 bbls old Ohio Prime Pork sold at $6,75; 40 hhds Pick- 
led Hams, to arrive, at 5} cents; 70 a 80 bbls Hams ond 
Shoulders, 43 and 34; and 150 bls Beef Rounds, $11,25 
Ohio Lard is almost without demand, and prices tend 
downward. 500 kegs Grease Butter sold at 5f a6 cents; 
new, in pails,rangesfrom 9to 18. Smoked Meats are in 
active request; Hams, 6 a74 cents; Beef, 7a 7 1-2 cents; 

Shoulders 4} a 4 1-2, and Sides. 5 a 5} cents. 

RICE—The market continues without animation. 

SALT—A cargo of Trapani, has arrived since our last. 
We kuow ofno sales. 

SALTPETRE—We notice a sale of 260 bags E. I. Crude, 
at 5} cents, 6 mos. 

SEECS—There is very little doing in Clover or Timo- 
thy, and our quotations are nomival— 20 bbls Ohio Rough 
phe brought $9,50, cash; and 50 sacks Canary Seed, $3,25, 
cash. 

SPICES-~Sales have been made of 500 half picul cases 
Cassia, just, received on terms not made public; and 1€00a 

1200 1 s No. 1 Nutmegs, 90 cents,6 mes. By auction, 
Thursday,4320 mats Cassia, per ship Niantic,sold at 17 
cents, 8 mos, which is a reduction. 

SUGARS—The sales include 220 hhds New Orleans at 
4 a5} cents ; 150 Porto Rico, 6a7} ; 50 St. Croix, 7a3% ; 74 
Cuba Muscovado, for refining, 5}; 500 bxs Brown Havana, 
63273; and 50 white do,9a9},4 mos. By auction, 308 hhds 

New Orleans sold at 4.6} cents, 3 and 4 mos. 

TALLOW—The supply is smal!, and the market inac- 
tive ; 7a7} cents covers the export and home use price. 

TEAS—The Niantic’s cargo of fresh teas, }6,447 pkgs, 
was brought to the hammer Thursday, and 14,467 pkgssold 
as follows: Hyson at 43890 cents; Young Hyson, 33a88 ; 
Hyson skin, 80a49; Twankay, 424243; Gunpowder and Im- 
perial, 324299; Powchong, 37a 50; and Souchong, 31a48},8 
mos. The sale was attended by a large and spirited com 
pany, andthe prices obtained are considered as high as at 
any previous sale this season. A portion of the Probus’ 
cargo will be off-red at auction Tuesday next. 

TIN PLATES—A lot of 300 boxes one-third X afloat has 
been sold at $7,25, cash—the article is in few hands, and 
held higher. 

TOBACCO—There is but little inquiry for export, but 
a good demand for most descriptions for home use ; 200 
bales St Jago, the last ofthe parcel, sold on terms we did 
not learn; and some very superior Cuba, for export, 50 cts, 
short price. 

WHALEBONE—Has advanced one cent per pound.— 
30,000 lbs South Sea were taken, part for London, at 27 cts. 

WINES—At private, 15 qr casks Port sold at 80 a 115 
cents, 6months. By auction, 409 casks Sherry soid at 36 
- ti 50; $7 Port, 75 cts a $1,95; 25 Madeira, 75 cts a $3; 

i Dry Malaga 27, 4,6and8 months. Theabove large 
public sale went off with considerable spirit, at pretty good) 


PrWOOL ~-Sales have been made of 67 bales Cordova, 25 
do Buenos Ayres, aud 24 do New South Wales,on terms 
not made public. The demand continues good with the 
trade.—Shipping and Commercial List. 





New York Cattle Market, May 15. 
At market, 2v0 Beef Cattle, (600 from the south) 75 Cows 


Prices—Beef Cattle—The supplies are better and the 
activity in the market continues, but we quote a decline of 
fifty cents per cwt on the extreme range—say $650 a $7 
tor retailing qualities, and $425 a $5 for ordinary 2. 
165 left over. 

Cows and Calves—All at market were taken at $15, $25 
to $30. 
Sheep—All but 50 taken at ¢1 75 to $3, and [¢4 50 for a 
few choice lots. 
Hay—Supplies good. Prices range from 50 to 52} cents 
per cwt. 





Bricnton Marker, Monday May 15—At Market,300 Beef 
Cattle, 10 pairs Working Oxen, 20 Cows and Calves, 700 
Sheep. and 675 Swine. " 
Prices—Beef Cattle—The prices obtained last week were 
hardly sustained for a like fquantity—a few better cattle 
were at market, and were sold fora trifle more than our 
highest quotations. First quality ,5,25 a 5,50; second quali 
ty 5a6 25; third quality 4 a 4,75. 

Cows and Calves--From $16 to 27 and one at 40. 
Working Oxen—No sales noticed. 

Sheep—Lots were sold from $1 to 3. 

Swine—Lots to peddle, 43 a 6c fpr Sows, and 5 1-246 for 
Barrows, a selected lot at 4 adv; large Barrows 5} a 5}c.— 
At retail from 5to 7c.—(Advertiser. 

Boston Market, May 17—Cotton—Market very dull, 
and a decline of pricesof}ajcperlb. No heavy sates for 
the last few days. 

Flour—Southern has advanced ; Georgetown, 4,50 cash 
4,62 4 mos; Fredericksburg, 4 37 and 4 44a4 50,4 mos ; 
2500 bbls Ohio, via NO, 4 62; Gennessee,common brand, 
4 87 a5 per bbl cash. 


Bartimore, May 15.—Flour—There is only a moderate 
demand for Howard street Flour, and the store price for 
good standard brands continues uniform at €4,183 with lim- 
ited sales. We quote the store and wagon price at $4,064 
to $4,123. 

: po 500 bbls. City Mills Flour was made on Satur- 
day at $4,25, which isa decline. 

There is very little Susquehanna Flour in market. Par- 
celsin good order sell readily at $4,25. 

Ricumonp, May 16.—Tobaceo—Lugs, $225 a 2 75; leaf. 
3 a7 50; fine manufacturing,8a 11 75. 

ag a tc $4a4 123, dull; City Mills, none for 
sale. 

Wheat—None effering. Last sales 60 a 80 cts, 

Corn—65 a 60 cents, 

Meal—65 a 70 cents. 

Oats—26 a 30 cents from vessels and depot. 

Cieveranp, May 11—Thecanal receipts to-day are 4,060 
bushels of wheat and 4,464 bbls of flour, making the quan- 
tities received since the opening of navigation on the 27th 
April, 42.34! bushels wheat and 49 356 bbis flour. 

We do not hear of a sale of flour or of wheat.j 





MARRIED, 

On Wednesday morning, the 10th inst, at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church, by the Rev L P W Baulch, HENRY 
PETERS GRAY and SUSAN, daughter of George Clark, 
Esq.—all of this city. 

On the !0th inst, at St Stephen’s Church, by the Rev. 
Dr Price, Mr BARAK CORNELL, to Miss MARY ANN, 
daughter of Thos. D Howe, Esq, all of this city. 

On Thursday morning, 11th instant, by the Rev. Spen- 
cer H. Cone, Mr. GEORGE WALKER to Miss ISABEL- 
LA, only daughter of Abner Weyman, all of this city. 

On Thursday morning, lith inst, by the Rev Spencer 
H Cone, Mr. GEORGE L. WALKER to Miss ISABELLA, 
only daughter of Abner Wey man, all of this city. 

On the ilth inst, by the Rev Mr Nichols, Mr. ROBERT 
pe gg to Miss AMANDA M.CREGGIER, both of 
this city. 

Oa Thursday evening, 11th instant, by the Rev Mr. Van 
Deusen, JOHN HEWITT, Jr,to Miss ELIZA MERRELL, 
eldest daughter of the late John Merrell, Esq, all of this 


city. 

On Thursday evening, 11th instant, by the Rev Mr No- 
ble, Mr. THOMAS H. JENKINS, ot Easton, Maryland, to 
Miss ADELINE, daughter of George S. Mann, Esq. of this 
city. 

On Friday afterncon, the 12th instant, at St John’s Chap- 
el, by the Rev Dr. Berrian, CHARLES F. CLARKSON to 
oe 8, daughter of Nathaniel Lawrence, all of 
this city. 

On a the 14th instant, by the Rev. Mr. Nichols, 
Mr. THOMAS H. MOOK to Miss ANNA MELVINA MA- 
SON, both of this city. 

On Sunday evening, May 14th, in the Ebenezar Baptist 
Church, by the Rev. L. G. Marsh, Mr. JOHN L. MARSH, 
to Miss SARAH REBECCA, youngest daughter of the late 
Jchn Wessells, all of this city. 

On Monday, the 15th day of May, instant, by the Rev 
Spencer H. Cone, ROBERT H. SHANNON to MARY 
MARTHA, daughter of Captain James B Ingersoll, all of 
this city. 

On Monday evening, by the Rev. Henry W. Bellows, 
FRANCIS F. MARBURY and ELIZABETH, daughter of 
Vice Chancellor McCoun, all of this city. 

Tuesday morning, 16th instant at the Church of the An- 
nunciation, by the Rev. Dr. Seabury, ELIAS D. OGDEN 
to MATILDA M., daughter of George Hammeken, Esq. 

On Tuesday Evening the !¢th instant, in St. John’s 
Church Brooklyn, by the Rev. E. M. Johnson, GEORGE 
H. BELL, to ELIZABETH, daughter of Benjamin G.Jan- 
sen, all,of Brooklyn. 

On Tuesday evening, l6th inst, by the Rev. Hugh H. 
Blair, Mr. LOUIS R. MENGER, to Miss ELIZA S. Mc 
ANDLESS, both of this city. 

On Tuesday, 16th instant. at the Church of the Annun- 
ciation, by the Rev. Dr. Seabury. ELIAS D. OGDEN to 
MATILDA M., daughter of George Hammeken, Esq. 

On Wednesday, 17th instant, at Grace Church, by the 
Rev. Dr Taylor, 8. T. JONES, to MARTHA M., daughter 
of Philip Thomas, Esq. 

On Saturday, the 6th instant, at Yonkers, by te Rev- 
Dr. Vanpelt, ISAAC 8S. VALENTINE to Miss MARY E.. 
daughter of the late Gerriett G. Ackerman, Esq. . 





DIED, 

On Thursday morning, after a lingering illness. Mrs. 
ELIZABETH WHITLOCK, oged 51 years, wifeof Wm H 
Whitlock, of this city. f 

On Thursday morning, after ashort and pairful illness, 
bet H , son ot Lewis and Mary Reynolds, in the 6th year 
of his age. 

On Thursday afternoon, SARAH, wife of Benj Strong, 
in the 78th year of herage. 

On Friday afternoon, 12th instant, after a lingering ill- 
nees, which she bore with christian forti‘ude, Miss MAR- 
THA EUPHEAN L. STOUT, in the 26th year of her age, 
only daughter of the late John Lewis Stout, Esq., of St. 
Johns, Newfoundland. 

New Orleans, Newfoundland and Halifax papers will 
please copy. 

On Friday, 12th instant, CHARLES AVERILL COCKS, 
only child of John D. and Eliza J. Cocks, in the 8th year of 





and Calves, and 323 Sheep. 


. L. M. PiEXOT 


% £ 
On Friday 12th instant, JACOB DEVOE, in the 37th 
year of his age. > a 
On Saturday, the 18th inst, of a lingering illness, DAN’L 
To, M.D, in the 44th year of his age, for- 
merly President of the New York Medical Society. 

On the 13th inst, ISA BELLA RODGERS, infant da 
ter of the late Daniel Newterry, aged 1 year and 16 daysf 
On Sunday morning, after a lingering iliness, ELLEN, 
wife of Wilegn G. Hunt, in the 43d yearof her age. 

In the 63d year of his age, DAVID C. MUNDY. 

On Sunday, the 14th instant, ELIZABETH, deughter o 
Wm. and Sarah Peeve. 

On Sunday evening, 14th instant, at 10 o’clock, after a 
short illness, ALFRED BOOTH, printer, aged 31 years. 

Suddenly,on Monday morning, May 15, MriISAAC. 
HENRY WILSON, aged 40 years and 14 days. 

Suddenly on Monday the 15th inst, Mrs ELIz BETH 
CUMBERLAND, relict of the late John Cumberland, in 
the 75th year of her age. 
On Monday evening, at his residence at Fishkill, after a 
short but severe illness. SAMUEL WHITTEMORE, 
youngest son of the late Samuel Whittemore, of this city, 
in the 25th year ofhis age. 

On Monday morning, ALBERT, infant son of Henry P. 
and Elizabeth W. Corlies. 

*® On Monday afternoon, the 15th instant, ELIZABETH, 
wife of John V. Sibyen, aged 49 years and 1 day. 

On Monday, the 15th instant, of remittent fever, MARY 
E., youngest daughter of John and Martha Faulkuer, aged 
2 years and 2 months. 

On Menday evening, at 20 minutes to 9 o’clock, JEF- 
Lee ya B., eldest son of J.B. Shay, in the 5th year of 

is age. 

Tuesday merning, May 16th, at 8 o’clock. after a severe 
and protracted illness, in the 40th yearof her age, Mrs. 
ELIZA TOMPKINS, wife of Mr. Benjamin F. Tompkins, 
and daughter of Mr. Calvin V.G. Forbes. 

Philadelphia papers please copy. 

This ae in the S2d year of his age, FRANCIS 
peo ELLISON, of North Shields, Cumberland Co., 

pgland. 

Last evening, Mr. RICHARD WARD, late of the firm of 
Ward. Sill & Thomas, aged 45 years. 

On Wednesday, the 17th instant; of a short and severe 
illness, JOHN FOSTER, an old and respectable inhab- 
itant of this city, in the 69th year of his age, and for many 
years first conductor of the horse belonging to Capt. Chap- 
man’s Company of the veteran corps of 76ers. 

On Thursday morning, May 18th ELVIRA TROW- 
BRIDGE, daughter of Joseph Worster, M. D., aged 2 years 
and $ months. 

At Brooklyn, on Saturday evening, of scarlet fever, 
HENRY PIERREPONT, son of J A Perry, in the 4th 
year of his age. 

At Brooklyn, on Tuesday, the 16th instant, JOHN ST. 
FELIX ELLISON, son of Lieutenant Francis B. and Mary 
A. Ellison, aged 10 months and 16 days, 

At Newburgh,on Tuesday afternoon, the 9th instant, 
BALTUS L. VAN KLEECK, MD, aged 69 years. 

AtBethel, Ct., on Thursday the 11th inst, of consump- 
tion, Miss Emeline Whitney, daughter of John Whitney 
of this city, aged 21. 





10 PUBLISHERS AND OTHERS IN THE 
BOOK TRADE. 
S. H. GIMBER, 


Portrait, Landscape and geheral Engraver, 25 Pine street. 
P.S. Magazine and Fancy Plates engraved. 
Alse—works illustrated, and drawings upon wood for 

Wood Engrvere,done with promptitude. al5 


GUIDE TO SOUND TEETH. 
A DESIDERATUM IN DENTISTRY. 


R. A. CASTLE, 381 Broadway, corner of White 
street, has a Liquip pasre for stopping decayed hol- 

low teeth. Ii can be put into the most tender teeth with- 
out the slightest pain or inconvenience, with which it be- 
comes impacted into one hard solid body, preventing in all 
cases the necessity of extracting them, thus restoring and 
preserving (hitherto painful end useless teeth,) artificially 
sound and perfect in all their respective uses for life.— 
Ladies the most distinguished in society, offer their testi- 
monials inthe most vivid terms as to its efficacy. The 
Editor of the Evening Post, says, “It is admirably adapted 
for tender teeth and nervous persons; and Dr. Castle ope- 
rates on the teeth with care and ability.” The New York 
Aurora says, “It makes teeth in all respects perfect for 
life.” The Sun says,“Dr. Castle has obtained much cele- 
brity for his distinguished mode of filling teeth.”. The 
Sunday Atlas says, ‘it is Dr. Castle who fills teeth with a 
liquid paste, preserving them good for life.” The most 
eminent of the medical faculty have personally tried and 
recommend Dr. Castle’s paste as the best thing ever dis- 
covered for filling tender teeth. 

TOOTHACHE PILLS—Oneof which put in the aching 
tooth will destroy the nerve and effect a permanent cure. 

(From the Journal of Commerce.) 

DELICATE AND SUCCESSFUL OPERATION.—Dr. 
A.C. Castle has replaced, by a most ingenious piece of 
dente] mechanism, the lost portions of the upper and lower 
jaw bones, shot away in the case of Lieut. S—, of the U. S- 
Navy,who met with this terrible and severe casualty, while 
injpursuit of the Indians in Florida. We have seen letters 
from Lieut. S. confirmatory of this extraordinary cure and 
its entire success, that the loss of these important organs so 
skilfully replaced by Dr Castle is now no more a soutce of 
regret to the lieutenant. Dr.C. inserts artificial teeth on 
the principle of adhesion by atmospheric pressure. Dr. A. 
C. Castle referstothe Spanish, French and English Am- 
bassadors, Mr Stoughton, the Spanish Consul, Rear Ad- 
miral Walton, Lord Morpeth, Gen. McCarty, Gov. Mason, 
Dr. F U Johnson, President of the Medical Society, 8. N. 
Y.; Mrs Gen. Gaines, J B Beck, M D, Dr. J A Smith, Dr. E 
Delsfield, Dr. Beadle, Dr. Boyd, Dr. Buger, Dr. J C Chees 
man, Dr. AH. Stevens, Dr.J Torrey, Dr. Baplies, Dr. Wm. 
—. Dr. Derring, &e.&c. Office 381 Broadway. 

ap? 


EfFREY’S PATENT RESPIRATURS 
FOR WEAK LUNGS.—This Respirator is composed 
of numerous layers of fine silver wire gauze, andis worn 
over the mouth; as the breath paases from the bedy through 
it the gauze becomes heated and as the air is inhaled again 
through the gauze, it is brought to an even mild tempera: 
ture similar to that of a Southern climate. They have 
been used ani recommended by many of the most eminent 
physicians in Europe and America and afford great relief 
to all persons who are troubled with irritation of the 
Throatand Lungs. For sale wholesale and retail, b 
RUSHTON & CO, 
16 110 Broadway and 10 Astor House. 


REAT BARGAINS IN CHINA, GLASS, and 
Earthenware, to behad at the on ae Sek 
‘M.M.LENT, 


ery Store of 
ads 609 Broadway. 














his age. 
Plattsburg, N. Y, papers please copy. 
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ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1843. 


T. SOTT’S GENERAL PASSAGE. OF- 
FICE, 43 Peck Slip, New York.—The subscribers 
take this method of remindang their friends and the 
public, that they continue to make arrangements for bring- 
ing out passengers from all parts of ENGLAND, IRK- 
LAND, SCOTLAND and WALES, on the most reasona- 
ble terms, by the magnificent ships comprising the _ 
NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, viz: 
‘Ship ROSCIUS, Capt. John Collins, 

‘* SIDDONS, Capt. E. B. Cobb, 

* SHERIDAN, Capt. Depeyster, 

% GARRICK, Capt. W. Skiddy, 

New ship HOT TINGUER, Capt. Bursley, 

“ SOUTHERNER, Capt. Palmer, 

“ RKOCHESTER, Capt. Palmer, 

‘© LIVERPOOL, Capt. Eldridge. . ; 
Sailing from Livepoo! on the 5th and 13th of each ‘month 
and with the 

“UNITED LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS,” 
composed of superior first class American Packet Ships, 
sailing three times in each month, makes five ships per 
month, from Liverpool, or one every six days; thereby 
preventing the bility of un y detention to the 
emigrant. As kerctofore no exertion or expense has been 
spared by the subseribers to make their line worthy of 
the patronage it has hitherto receivedfrom the hands ef a 
discerning public. So,in future, the same policy will go- 
vern them in endeavoring to make the Line still more 
worthy ofincreased favor. 

Passagesfrom LONDON, BRISTOL and GREENOCK, 
direct to New York, also from LIVERPOOL to NEW OR- 
LEANS, MOBILE, SAVANNAH and CHARLESTON, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, and the various ports in 
British North America, canat alitimes be engaged:on 

easonable terms. i : 

In all cases where those sent for decline coming, the 
assage money will be refunded, as usual, without any de- 
uction. A free passage from the various seaports of Ire- 

land and Scotland to Liverpool, can also be secured. 
REMITTANCES. 

For the accommodation of om washing to send mo- 
ney to their friends in the Old Country, the subscribers 
give drafts for any amount.payable on demand, without 
discount or any other charge, at the following places: 

IRELAND—In Irelrnd, the National and Provincial 
Banks and Branches. 

In ENGLAND— Messrs James Bult, Son & Co. Bankers, 
Londou . Exchange and discount Bank, Liverpool, and 
Branches throughout Englend and Wales. 

In SCOTLAND—The Eastern Bank of Scotland ; Green- 
ock Banking Company, and Branches throughout Scot- 
land. 

Persons residing in this country, and wishing to send 
money to theirfriendy,may ensure its being done satis- 
factorily on their remitting the amount they wish sent, 
with the name and address of the person for whom it is 
intended. Avdraft forthe amount will then be forwarded 
per first packet, and a receipt for the same returned by 
mail. 

The regular packets will be despatched from the office 
as usual, viz: 

To London, on the Ist,10th and 20th of each month. 

To Liverpool, on the Ist, 7th, 13th; 16th,-19th and 25th 
ef each month 

To New Orleans, MoBile, Savannah and Charleston, 
weekly. 

For hicther particulars apply (if by letter, pest paid) to 

W. & J. T. TAPSCOTT, 43 Peck siip, 
corner of South st, New York, 
or to any of the agents, in the following places, Viz : 

Boston—Messrs P B Burke & Co, 5 Broadstreet. Utica, 
N Y—MessrsCameron & Co. Springfield, Mass—Mr J M 
Thompson, Messrs Harnden & Co Express office. Albany, 
N Y—Messrs Pomeroy & Co Express office, 6 Exchange. 
Philadelphia, Pa—Mr John Bardsley, 39 North Second st. 
Louisville, Ky—Mr J V Escott. St Louis, Mo—Messrs 
-Joodwm and Murray. Cincinnati, Ohio—Mr H J Rider, 
Sycamore, near Fifth street. ap27 


OLD ESTABLISHED PASSAGE OFFICE, 61 
South street, New York.—Passage to and from 
Great Britam and [reland,via Liverpool and Lon- 
don, by the regular packets, sailing weekly to’and from 
Liverpool, and to sail from London on the Ist, 20th and 20th 
of each month. The subscriber has made extensive ar- 
rangements to bring out emigrants, and can, with great 
confidence assure those persons sending for their friends; 
that every due and diligent attention will be Shown them, 
and ail who embark with them. Passages can also be en- 
gaged from Liverpool direct to New Orleans, Mobile, Sa- 
vaanah, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Boston, and tothe differ- 
ent ports ef the British Provinces. With these atrange- 
ments, together with the advantages which his Liverpool 
correspondents poss#ss, being large ship owners, and ex- 
tensively engaged in the freighting business—having Jast 
year despatched upwards ot 100 first elass ship#'to the vari- 
ous ports of the United States, with freight and passengers. 
The faeility offered by this establishment is ungurpas:ed, 
and from the large number of first class ships employed in 
the line, there can be nodetention whatever, which will 
be guaranteed. ‘The price of passage will be at the lowest 
rate, and should any of those sent tor decline coming, the 
passage money will be returned, as customary. The 
steamboat fare from the different ports to Liverpool! can, as 
usual, besecured. Those remitting money to their friends 
can have drafts to any amount, payable in all the principal 
towns, without discount, throughout Great Britain and 
Ireland,an arrangement which has given the greatest 
satisfaction. 

The subscriber hopes to receive a continuation of the 
public patronage which has been so liberally bestowed for 
many years past. For further particulars,apply (if by let- 
ter post paid,) to JOHN HERDMAN, 

6i South street, New York. 
J.& W. ROBINSON, 
No. 16 Goree Piazzas, George’s Dock, and No. 1 Nep- 
tune st, Waterloo Dock, Liverpool. 
AGENTS. 
Thos. J. Timmins, Esq.,No 165 South Front st, Philada. 
Patrick Milton, Esq., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Joseph Kirkpatrick, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Michl. McQuade, Utica, N. Y. 
J. A. Noonan, Milwaukie, Wisconsin Ty, 
Chas. McCorkey , Dubuque, lowa Ty. 
J. R. Elliott, Detroit, Michigan, 
Cornelius Cahill, Peru, Mlinois. 
John Rigney, Rochester, N. Y. 

N. B.—The subscriber is also agent for first class packet 
ships sailing every few days from New York to New Or- 
eang, Mobile, Charleston, and Savannah, by which pas- 
age can be secured at the lowest rate. ap24 


mas YANKEE BAKER.—The subscriber has 
the pleasure of informing the public that he continues 
to manufacture this celebrated article. It has attracted 
much attention, and renders universal satisfaction. It 
needs only a trial to be approved. 
J. V. TIBBETS, 22 Fulton st. 
Vanna bags Para Cocoa, for sale by 
THOS. F. YOUNGS & CO.,46 South st. 




















NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


Tosailfrom New York on the 25th, and Liver 
pr! en the 13th of each month. 
; FROM NEW YORK. 

Ship GARRICK, Captain W. Skiddy, 25th February. 

Ship ROSCIUS, Captain John Collins, 25th March. 

Ship SIDDONS, Captain Edwd.B. Cobb, 25th April. 

Ship SHERIDAN, Captain F. A. Depeyster, 25th May. 

FROM LIVERPOOL. 

Ship SIDDONS, Captain E. B. Cobb, 13th February. 

Ship SHERIDAN, Captain F. A. Depeyster, 13th March. 

Ship GARRICK, Captain W, Skiddy, 13th April. 

Ship ROSCIUS, Captain John Collins, 13th May. 

These shipsare all of the first class, upwards of 1006 
tons, nuilt inthe city of New York,with such improvements 
as combine great speed with unusual comfort for passengers. 
Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their ac§ 
commodations. The price of passage hence is $100, for 
which ample stores will be provided. These ships are 
comn.atided by experienced masters,who will makeevery 
exertionto give general satisfaction. 

Neither the captains or owners of these ships will be a1- 
sponsible for any letters,garcels or packages sent by them 
unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

For freight or passage, apply'to 

E. K. COLLINS & CO., 56 South st., New York, orto 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & CO., Liverpool. 

Letters by the packets will be charged 12} cents per sin 
gle gy 50 cents perounce, and newspapers -_ oy 
each. 2 





NEW YORK ANDLIVERPOOL PACKETS 


Sailing from New York on the 13th, and from 


p> Liverpooi on the Ist of every month. 
From New York. From Liverpool 


Ship STEPHEN WHITNEY, (Jan 13 March] 
Capt. Wm. C. Thompson ; May 13 July 1 
100 tons. Sept13 Nov 1 

Ship UNITED STATES, Feb 13 April 1 
Capt. A Britton, Jun 13 Aug 1 
659 tons. Oct 13 Dec 1 

Ship VIRGINIAN, § Mar 13 May 1 
Capt. W. H. Allen, Juiy13 Sept 1 
620 tons. €Nov 13 Jan 1 

Ship SHEFFIELD, Apl 13 June 1 
Capt. ¥F.P. Allen, Aug 18 Oct 1 


600 tons. Dec 13 Feb 
Agent in New York—ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South st, 
Agentsin Liverpool-THOS & JOS. SANDS &CO 
fe24 


PASSAGE FROM GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
The subscribers continueto make arrangements 

Gib to dring out pas-sengers from the old country, by 
ships of the first class, all American built, and 
Commanded by men long and favorably known in the 
trade. The vessels composing this line sail weekly from 
Liverpool ;c tly all ry delay to passen 
gersis avoided. 

Persons about to make engagements for their friends to 
emigrate the ensuing season, will study their own interest, 
and the interest and comfort of their friends, by making 
such engagements with the subscribers,as no expense or 
pains are spared to carn that preference which has tor many 
years been extended tc them. 

As has always been customary with this line, when the 

arties settled for decline coming out, the passage mone 
is promptly refunded to those from whom it was receive 
without reduction. 

A free passage per steamboat from the various ports of 
Ireland and Scotland to Liverpool, can likewise be secured, 
For further particulars, apply to 

SAMUEL THOMPSON’S, 
Old-established Passage Office, 273 Pear] st. 
C. GRIMSHAW & CO., 
10 Goree Piazzas, Liverpool. 

Drafts and exchange at sight, and for any amount are 
also furnished on R. C. Glynn & Co.. Bankers, London ; C. 
Grimshaw & Co., Liverpool ; the Northern Banking Co. 
and National Bank of Ireland, and National Bank of Scot 
land, payable at their respective branches, 

Apply as above. 








“a 


aud 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS—UNION LINE 
To sailitom New York on the &th, 16th, and 24th 
and from Havre on the Ist, Sth, and 24th of every 
month, as{¢ llows, viz: 


From New York. | From Havre 








New ship ARGO, 8th Merch. ( 24th April 
Captain 8th July. : 24th August. 
Anthony. (Sth Novem. (24th Dec’r. 
FRANCOIS ler. 16th March. ( Ist May. 
Captain } 16th July. } Ist Sept. 
Ainsworth. ( 16th Novem. ( IstJanuary. 
24th March. (8th May. 
BURGUNDY, Capt. Lines. } 24th July. 8th Sept. 
24th Novem. € 8th January. 
4 8th April 24th May. 
EMERALD, CaptainHowe. { 8th August. 24th Sept. 
8th Decem, (24th January. 
16th Apri). Ist June. 
RHONE, Captain Wotton. 16th August. < Ist October. 
16th Decem. d ist February 
VILLE DE LYON, 24th April. 3th June. 
Captain : 24th August. } 8th October. 
Stoddard. (24th Decem, (8th February 
8th May. 24th June. 
ALBAN‘ Captain Watson. : 8th Septem. 24th October. 
8th January. (24th Feb. 
SILVIE JE GRASSE, 16th May. Ist Jaly. 
i a 16th Septem. ji Nover, 
eiderholt. ( 16th January. { Ist March 
LOUIS PHILIPPE, 24th May Sth July. 
Captain jh Septem. jern Novem. 
Casttoff. ( 24th January. ( 8th March. 
DUCHESSE D’ORLEANS, ( 8th June. 2th July 
Captain : 8th October. : 24th Novem 
Richardson. ( 8th February. (24th March. 
16th June. Ist August 
SULLY, Capt. Thompson. 16th October.) Ist Decem. 
16th Feb. Ist April. 


24th June. 8th August. 
24th Ociter.t 8th Decem. 
24th Feb. 8th April. 
These ships are all of the first class,and ably commanded 
with superior and elegant accommodations for — 
gers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
convenience 
The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $160, without 
wines, which will be furnished by the Steward on board, 
when required, at reasonable prices. 
C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 
22 Broad street. 
WM. WHITLOCK Jr. 46 South street. 


[OWA, Capt. W. W. Pell. } 


812 


MAnaa Lee LINE OF PACKETS.—The un 
dermentioned ships will be regular] re pe 
from hence and for Marseilles, the Ist of each mon’ 
during the year. 

From N. York. From Marseilles 


ShipsMinerva,Capt Brown, st Nov Ist Jan 
Hy. Thompson, Sylvester, Ist Dec lst Feb 
Courier, Capt Duggan, Ist Jan 1st March 
Trescott, Capt Lawrence, Ist Feb Ist April 

~Hellespont, Capt Adams, ist March Ist May 
Coriolanus,Capt Haile, Ist April Ist Jone 
They are all coppered and copper-fastened, and have ex- 
cellent ac tions for 





F ers. 
The price of cabin passage will be $100, exclusive of 
wines and liquors. ’ 
Goods addressed to Boyd. & Hincken,the Agents, will be 
forwarded freeof other charges than those actually paid. 


For freight or passage, apply to 
OO te ees PEROOM & CO,103 Front st. 


LOUISIANA. AND NEW YORK LINE OF 
PACKETS 





For the better eccommodation of shippers it isin- 
tended to despatch a shipfrom this port, onthe Ist, 5th, 
10th, 15th, 20th, and 26th of each month, commencing the 
10th of October, and continuing until May, when regular 
days will beappointed for the remainder of the year; 
whereby great Relays and disappointments willbe preven 
ted duringthesummer months. The following ships wil] 
commence this arrangement. 
Ship YAZOO, Capt.Cornell, 10th October,1841. 
Ship OCONEE,Capt. Jackson, 15th  “ 
Ship MISSISSIPPI, Capt, Hilliard, 20th “ 
Ship LOUISVILLE, Capt. Hunt, 25th “ 
Ship SHAKSPEARE, Capt. Minor, 1st November. 
Ship GASTON,Capt.Latham, 6th ‘“* 
Ship HUNTSVILLE, Capt. Mumford, 10th“ 
Ship OCMULGEE, Capt. Leavitt 15th “ 
Ship NASHVILLE, Capt. Dickinson, 20th ‘ 
Ship MEMPHIS, Capt. Knight, 25th “ 
Ship LOUISA, Capt, Mulford, 1st December. 
These ships were all builtin the city of New York, ex- 
pressly for packets, of light draft of water, have recently 
been newly coppered, and putin splendid accommode- 
tions for passengers unequalled for comfort. They are 
commanded by,experienced masters, who will make every 
exertion to givégeneral satisfaction The will at all times 
be towed up and down the Mississ.ppi by steamboats. 
Neither the owners or captains of these ships will be re- 
sponsible for jewelry, bullion, precious stones, silver or 
plated ware,or for any letters, parcel or packers: sent by 
or put on board of them, unless regular bills of lading are 
taken for the same at the value therein expressed. 
Forfroightor passage apply to 
y K. COLLINS, & CO _56 South street. 
HULLIN & WOODRUFF, Agentin New 

Orleans, who will promptly forward any goods te his ad- 
dress. 

iG Theshipsof this line are warranted to sail regular- 
ly,asadvertised. And great care will betakento have the 
goods correctly measured. sls 





FOR NEW ORLEANS—HOLMES’ LINE— 
Tosail punctually every ten days during the sea- 


son. 

Ship ARKANSAS, E. S. Dennis, master. 
Ship VICKSBURG, C. C. Berry, master. 
Ship SARATOGA, W.-H. Russell, master. 
Ship ALABAMA, D. M. Bunker, master. 
Ship FANTHEA, J. P.Goodmenson, master 
Ship ORLEANS, S. Sears, master. 


These are allfast sailing, coppered and copperfastened 
vessels, builtexpressly for this trade; commanded by men 
of great experience, and will insure at the lowest rates, 
They willalways betowed up and down the Mississippi by 
oteamboats, and will sail punctually asadvertised. 

Great care will be taken of all goods shipped by this old 
and wellknown Line ; and every exertion made to accom; 
modaie both Shippersand Passengers. 

Forfreight or ae: ply to 
f24 IL 1AM NELSON, 62South st. 


PASSAGE FROM GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
No, 258 Pearl street. 

The subscribers having made extensive arrange- 
ments for bringing out emigrants the present season 
from the O!d Country, can with confidence inform 
those who may wish tosendfor their friends, that they 
w.ll find it to their interest to make engagements with 
this establishment. 

The ships in this line are all American built, and sail 
from Liverpool every few days, thus avoiding the possibil 
ity of any unnecessary detention at that port—aif such 
should occur passengers will receive one shilling per 
for every day of such detention, as provided by Act of 
Parliament. 

The price of passage is fixed at a low rate, aud when par- 
ties settled for, here, decline coming out, the money is, 
prompily refunded. 

A free passage by thesteamersfrom the various ports in 
Ireland and Scotland can also be secured. 

Parties wishing toremit money in large or smal] sums 
to their friendscan do so in the most safe and expeditious 
manner, through the subscribers, who give drafts payable 
on demand, without disccunt oR ly te 

WILLIAMS & GU ON, 258 Pearl stret, 
next door below Holt’s Hotel. 
FITZHUGH, WALKER & CO., 
Goree Piazzas, Liverpool. 
apd 


DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOT- 
LAND AND WALES—Which can be forwarded 
every six days—Persons proceeding or sending 
money to the old country, can at all times obtain fromthe 
subscribers Drafts at sight for any amount drawn direct on 
the Royal Bank ot Ireland, Dublin—also onthe o}d estab- 
lished banking house of Messrs. Prescott, Grote, Ames & 
Co., London, which are paid free of discount, or any charge 
whatever,in every province and county, besides ell the 
inland towns of England, Irelend, Scotland and Wales, 
ans wering the same purpose us Bank of Ireland and Eng- 
land notes. Apply to or by letter, post paid. 
ROCHE, BROTHERS & CO. 35 Fulton st. 
23 next door to the Fulton Bank 
N. B. Thesubscribers have a regular succession of first 
class Americen ships, sailing from Liverpool every six 
days. For passage, apply <s above, or to 
JAMES D. ROCHE, 14 Goree Piazzas, Liverpool. 





All letters must be post paid. 








THE FATHPINDER, SER eer Soe 
Is published weekly at 26 Pine street, New York. The 
terms are Wd 
Single copies, six cents per week, or 3, perannum 
THO. AO, ik ccc esb age tte Coe 4i 
Three. ..d0.. .....cscccccrecvevessdpme. © 
Sins, » 0.0.03 % aatetad 





@ MOKED SHOULDERS-—450 hhds Ohio in store, 
for sale in lots to suit purchasers, b 


woceca cee cele ChaRIaEE 
Cc igations must be addressed e paid, to *: 
PARKE GODWIN. ve 








y 
GEO. DOUGLASS, 24 Broadway 








Postmasters and booksellers are authotiéed to’ act as 
J agents. . 




















